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THE ALDINE. 


























AUTUMN. 





From the French of Lamartine. 


HAIL, forests, for this remnant of the crown of green you bear, | 
Though yellow on the grassy floor lies many a fallen leaf, 


Welcome bright days: the mourning robe that nature soon 


must wear, 
Befits the sadness that I feel, and mingles with my grief. 


I follow with a dreamy step the solitary way ; 
I love to see once more, although this time may be the last, 
The slowly setting, clouded sun, whose weak and feeble ray 
Scarce lights the path my feet must tread along the forest vast. 


In these sad days of autumn, when all nature seems to die, 
The very veil that hides her face new beauties does reveal, 
Like that last smile a friend bestows, the last, sweet, sad good- 

bye, 
From lips which Death the terrible must soon forever seal. 


And as I wait the moment when my earthly life must close, 
For vanished hopes of other days I can not help repine ; 

I turn again, and in my breast an envious longing grows, 
While thinking of a happiness that was not to be mine. 


Oh, fields and valleys, sun and sky, oh nature sweet and fair, 
Hard by the border of the grave to you I owe a tear ; 

The light so pure and brilliant seems, so perfumed all the air ; 
To dying eyes how beautiful the sun’s last rays appear. 


And yet I would have gladly drunk, though to the lees I drained 
The chalice, though the draught it held was nectar mixed 
with gall ; 
It might be, at the bottom of the cup there had remained 
Of my life-drink a single drop of sweetythough that were all. 


It might have been, perhaps, that in the days that were to be, 
The future had some store of bliss, though now that hope is 
flown - 
It might have been that in the crowd, some soul, unknown to 
me, 
Had understood me, and had beat in union with mine own. 


The fallen flower its sweetness to the wandering breeze outpours, 
And makes its last farewell to life, and to the sunshine bright ; 
So I, too, die, and as my soul forth from the body soars, 
It sings one sad, melodious song, and upward takes its flight. 
— Fohn E. Norcross. 


ART IN BOSTON. 








Pictures BY InNEss, BRowN AND OTHERS. 

Tue summer has been one of much dearth in pic- 
tures good, bad or indifferent, probably owing to the 
great number exhibited and forced or withdrawn at 
the pre-auction exhibitions of the spring. As was 
remarked in a former paper, Mr. Longfellow’s sale 
was about the only one that was really successful ; 
and the general effect of such a state of things would 
be to prevent any artist or dealer, if he had painted 
or purchased anything worthy of note, from exhibiting 
until more propitious times. Of course such times 
would not come during the summer, least of all such 
a summer as the one just closing has been. But 
within a few days there have been placed on exhibi- 
tion, at two different galleries, a couple of large and 
imposing works by George Inness—one an American 
subject, and the other an Italian one. The former, 
shown at Williams & Everett’s, I like best, as show- 
ing to better advantage the artist’s clear perception of 
nature’s moods, and his own methods of interpreting 
them on canvas. It is a picture depicting the fresh- 
ness of New Hampshire landscape in the latter part 
of June or early in July, when the sun’s beams are 
warm and loving, but have not yet burned and dried 
up nature as later in the season. The name of the 
picture is ‘‘ The Ford of the Saco,” and the locality 
is near North Conway, that section which has yielded 
so much platitude on canvas at the bidding of artists 
whose ambition was only exceeded by their miscarry- 
ing mediocrity. An artist who had often struggled 
unsuccessfully with these subjects said to Mr. Inness, 
upon his visiting North Conway: ‘‘ There is much 


here in the way of quiet and pastoral landscape that 
Mote 
Mountain is too commonplace and prosaic to intro- 


is pleasing ; but there is nothing of grandeur. 


duce into a picture with any pleasing effect.” 


Mr. Inness’s reply was not reported to me ; but I 
can imagine his sharp black eyes twinkling with sar- 
casm, and his long dark hair being thrown back from | trunks and their foliage on either side. 
his brow more defiantly than ever, at such a limita- 


and gesture were at all commensurate with that he 
has made here on canvas, the wiry artist would have 
made a good subject for the nonce as a study for some 
delineator of human moods. The picture is gran- 
deur itself — the grandeur of simplicity, the grandeur 
of nature rather than study; of subject, not object. 
In the middle distance is a section of the ‘*‘ Conway 
meadows,” in the full light of the summer sun, with 
a solitary elm standing in the centre, lending breadth 
to the level stretch on either side. The foreground, 
slightly raised from the level middle distance, is 
brownish, partly from shadow and partly from being 
higher and drier than the low, moist land beyond ; 
and its richness is in delightful contrast with the 
freshness of a green borrowed from the moisture be- 
neath and the warm rays of yellow sunlight above. 
And what of Mote Mountain, so ‘‘ commonplace and 
prosaic?” He sits there with all the majesty of a 
crowned king ; for crowned he is by gray, ragged 
clouds, deepening to blackish purple where they rest 
the heaviest on his summit. No outline much above 
the base ; all else hidden and suggested, though the 
suggestion is false to local nature, however true to the 
art idea. The prosy ceases to be prosy in the presence 
of its master. The dwarf mountain, represented by 
this master-hand, seems a giant towering thousands 
of feet into the clouds. And all this time the sun is 
shining over the meadow in the valley below, alive 
with haymakers ; and to the right, toward the specta- 
tor, runs the ‘‘ silvery Saco” — silvery just from the 
fountain-head in the White Mountains, ere contami- 
nated in its course through the State of Maine. It is 
a grand, gigantic picture, fresh in tone, harmonious 
in coloring, and as fine in presenting a New England 
aspect as Emile Lambinet’s are in depicting French 
scenery. 

And in the presence of such a piece of landscape- 
painting as this, I recall a remark made a few weeks 
ago by a writer in the /udependent, to the effect that 
the age of landscape-painting had gone by, and the 
era of figure-painting is upon us. And then a sneer- 
ing remark that the Boston critics were still talking 
of—I really do not remember what, except that some 
double-worded adjectives were quoted. The age of 
landscape over, indeed! Leaving out Washington 
Allston’s classical Italian effects, and several weird 
subjects, of which ‘‘ Elijah fed by the Ravens” is an 
example, and America’s landscape has been, as far as 


utterly and totally unknown. Our purest feeling and 
highest aspiration are wrapped up in the art of land- 
scape-painting so rapidly developing in America. 


where surrounded by a nimbus of religious feeling, 


order of landscape. 


color and composition. 


of Doll & Richards, and is an Italian subject. 


blood and pristine vigor. 


up from the middle distance. 


The purest figure that ever was painted — except | vacity. 


foliage. This, like the New Hampshire subject, is 
handled in masses. without much attention to trivial 
detail, as nature shows herself to Mr. Inness ; though 
I think he has done himself and his art injustice by 
the slovenly manner in which he has left his fore- 
ground figure. However, the gallery is small, and it 
is impossible to get more than a dozen feet from the 
picture ; and doubtless, at the proper distance, the 
different objects, this included, would take a proper 
position and form. On the whole, however, the lat- 
ter picture, while full of color and execution, is not 
so successful as a work of art as is the former, nor is 
it so pleasing to lovers of nature who are uncorrupted 
‘by the namby-pamby influence of immaturity, whose 
rod is felt to a great extent in art and literature. As 
a rule, Mr. Inness handles greens and grays and blues 
better than the more startling and showy colors. His 
groves of olives, forests of elms and sunny lawns, with 
masses of clouds moving in grandeur about mountain 
tops, with glimpses of the distant empyrean and twi- 
light depths of shadow, are toyed with’ more success- 
fully than his glowing sunsets. 

As I like Mr. Inness’s American subjects generally 
better than his Italian, so on the contrary I like the 
Italian pictures of George L. Brown better than his 
American ones. 
ized American. Going to Italy when a mere boy, 
and living and painting there almost constantly for 
twenty years, by the time his touch and style were 
established he had caught the spirit of sunny Italy on 
exceptional afternoons, when the sunlight is filtered 
through an atmosphere rare and misty and mellow, 
playing hide-and-seek about the mountain tops, and 
dancing about over the still water that creeps up over 
the sloping beaches, and loses itself and the eye of the 
gazer far out where the distance beckons like a will- 
o’-the-wisp. Two Venetian subjects by Mr. Brown 
have lately been shown by Williams & Everett, one 
in the public and the other in the private gallery. 
The predominating colors are the browns and grays 
of the architecture, the blue of the sky, and the warm 
gray of the distance over the water. These are han- 
dled exquisitely, the sky being deep and tender, the 
water surface limpid and sparkling, and the walls rich 
and refulgent. A small lake scene, the atmosphere 
and distance chasing away over the peaks of the Ap- 
ennines into immensity, is very’subtile and refined. 
Fred E. Wright has on exhibition at one of the 


He seems to be almost an Italian- 


Strength and masculine vigor are concerned, almost | galleries a crayon head that is very important as de- 


lineating expression by lines of drawing and deft 
shading. It is a portrait of a Southern lady, and is 
very marked in its indication of sprightliness and vi- 
Mr. Wright has lately finished, and still has 
in his studio, a larger and more pretentious work, 


and sometimes even then —can be made to cater to| representing ‘‘the lily-maid of Astolat,” of Tenny- 
a sensuous if not a sensual mind ; when such incen-|son’s idyl. 
tives can not be presumed to exist in even a lower 
Not until the artists themselves 
have outgrown entirely the little weaknesses inherent|and takes his departure for the joust, it will be re- 
to a greater or less degree in human nature at large| membered that 

and in detail, will figures painted by them be so free 
from the touch of ‘‘ the earth, earthy,” as to ‘‘ super- 
sede" the delights felt by the most refined and es-|This is the time of action chosen by the artist for 
thetic of all classes in the presence of ‘‘ nature, un-| representation. 
awed and free,” as put upon canvas by a master of | tury finery, with the half-French, half-British pointed 


After Sir Lancelot says to Elaine, 


‘* Do me this grace, my child, to have my shield 
In keeping till I come,”’ 


‘‘ Then to her tower she climbed, and took the shield, 
There kept it, and so lived in fantasy.” 


Elaine stands decked in twelfth-cen- 


lace-covered cap worn in those days, leaning on the 


The other picture by Mr. Inness is at the gallery| shield, whose gray surface with the gray stone of the 
It is|tower form a fine contrast to the white satin under- 
quite as warm and luxurious in tone as the Saco sub-| dress and dark rich velvet over-dress, while through 
ject is clear and sparkling, and is as suggestive of | the window is seen another tower of the castle, the 
decay and rusting powers as the former is of young| poplars described by Tennyson, and a glimpse of out- 
In the former there is no| lying landscape that is very pleasing. The subject is 
indication of life other than that of nature, fresh and | quite important, but its generally successful handling 
vigorous, excepting a few haymakers, and a couple| reflects much credit upon the young artist. 

of figures in the shadow of the foreground to add 
vastness to the stretch of distance ; while in the latter| Darius Cobb, watching his blackboard illustrations, 
we have a lazy-looking beggar sitting in the fore-| rapidly made while talking, illustrative of his new lec- 
ground, and a couple of figures farther along strolling |ture on ‘‘ Faces and Phases,’ 
There is a section of a] American can do somewhat in the line followed by 
tower half in ruins a little beyond, and the landscape| M. Felix Régamey, though the lecture is of primary 
is prettily framed, inside of its gold frame, by tree-| significance instead of secondary, and the illustrations 
The sky is| carry more dignity with them generally, not being s° 
full of golden light ; and below it, beyond the fore-|much on the burlesque order as seems necessary with 


I have lately spent odd moments in the studio of 


, 


which shows what an 








tion of the powers of an artist. 





If his reply in glance 





ground, all is lost in the indistinctness of massing|the French idea. 


Mr. Cobb also gives illustrations 
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of the great arias of the masters of music as well as 
those of drawing ; and altogether, judging from what 
I have heard in his studio, I should think the lecture 
would prove a very attractive one in a course. What 
we want in the country at large is more education in 
the art idea, and familiarity with the artist's methods 
and inspirations, drawbacks and encouragements. 
The time will surely come when America will occupy 
the pre-eminent place in art now held by the French, 
and everything that can hasten on the day should be 
grasped and welcomed. —E. M. 
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ART INSURED! 








In view of the large amounts invested in pictures, 
and the very general recognition of the necessity of pro- 
tecting such investments from loss by fire, it may be 
interesting for owners of picture galleries to learn 
something of the chances offered by policy dealers of 
this class. 

But we are wrong to speak of chances in a business 
which has been reduced to a certainty —a certainty 
that nothing will be paid that can be dodged. There 
is no dodging of premiums. Smith, Jones or Brown 
are good enough connoisseurs, and appraisers of their 
own property, year in and year out, so long as their 
mistaken idea increases their payments, while the as- 
tute underwriter holds himself in reserve if there should 
be a loss, to fix a ‘‘sound market value,” in no way 
affected by the premium received. His idea of fair- 
ness is that the insured having paid what he pleased, 
the company can pay what it pleases ! 

Most business men have an impression that ifa com- 
pany ‘‘insures ”’ anything for a certain sum, in case of 
total loss, that sum must be paid. But observation or 
experience will teach them otherwise. Immediately 
on the occurrence of the event, the possibility of which 
was the incentive to ‘‘ insure,” the sufferer begins to 
find that he has insured himself great wrong or great 
vexation. He can not deal with the companies direct ; 
they furnish ‘‘ adjusters,” whose acts they can indorse 
or repudiate, as best suits their interests. These fel- 
lows are professional sharpers, who have reduced to 
science and rule every possible device for swindling 
the weak or the unwary. When a victim at last goes 
to the courts, where, had he been wise, he would have 
gone at the start, these gentlemen are almost invari- 
ably defeated, and then they revenge themselves by 
using the columns of some newspaper open to them 
because of the great advertising patronage they can 
control, to misstate the case and impugn the verdict. 
We transfer to our columns an editorial article, en- 
titled ‘‘The Romance of a Picture,” from the New 
York Zimes, which though evidently ordered by the 
baffled repudiators, will be valuable to the careful 
reader, who may draw his own conclusions on points 
not directly pressed by the writer. 

The Zimes says :— 

‘The value of a copy of one of the paintings by the old masters 
has always been a matter of great uncertainty. It is generally 
based on the delusive hope its owner holds, that it is the original 
rather than its counterfeit ; and this is the best explanation that 
can be given to the imaginary value put upon numberless dirty 
and discolored canvases which cover the drawing-room walls of 
many wealthy Americans. Italian, and native artists as well, 
long ago discovered the method of laying on a freshly painted 
picture century after century of apparent age ; and as this treat- 
ment is found to add greatly to the worth of an originally poor 
painting, the skillful use of lamp-black will soon have to be put 
down among the many modern developments of fine art. Apart 
from the questions of bad taste and degeneracy in art, it might 
be fairly claimed that several artists of the present day could 
make copies of certain of the old masters, which in most, if not 
all particulars, would be fully equal to the originals. Then, if 
these same copyists were to conveniently become blind or die, so 
as to prevent a repetition of their folly, the works thus produced 
might be held to be quite as valuable as the first ones. But it 

has been left for Yankee ingenuity to devise the idea that an ex- 
traordinary valuation can rightly be placed on a painting by an 
unknown artist, said to be copied from a masterpiece which no 
one living has ever seen or heard of. 

“ This esthetic problem has lately been puzzling the legal 
minds of the Superior Court in Boston, under the following state 
of facts: It seems that, some years ago, a traveling American 
purchased in Italy a picture, said tohave been painted by Signor 
Pennol de T. Salos, and, after exhibiting it for a time in New 
York, took it to his country residence at Newburg. Here, after 
suffering from some financial embarrassments, he sold it, with 















his house, to a certain Mr. Wood, who, a year or two later, 





OS 


transferred it to a farm-house in Lexington, Mass. Now, the 
worth of this picture to its possessors, was claimed to arise rather 
from extrinsic than intrinsic considerations. It appears that in 
the Palace of the Vatican, at Rome, is a small picture gallery, 
hidden far away from vulgar sight-seers, in which his Holiness, 
Pio Nino, and a few of the higher dignitaries of the Church be 
guile the long days by gazing on the treasures of medizeval art 
there displayed. Into this secret retreat, after years of despair- 
ing effort, the Italian painter with the long name penetrated, and, 
by express permission of the Pope, made a copy of a painting by 
Leonardo da Vinci, entitled ‘Christ Crowned with Thorns.’ 
Disgusted at his own liberality, Pio Nino, after the work had 
been completed, took a solemn oath never to allow another copy 
to be made, and the delighted Salos hurried away and disposed 
of his canvas to an admiring stranger from beyond the Atlantic. 

‘* Possibly the papal curse may have had something to do with 
it, but it is none the less a fact that ill-luck appears to have at- 
tended the owners of this painting. The first one, as we have 
seen, failed, while for Mr. Wood seems to have been reserved the 
heavier doom of having his house burn down, and losing not 
only a few plain chairs and tables, but also this great art treasure, 
which was entirely consumed before it could be removed. How- 
ever, Mr: Wood, with commendable forethought, had taken care 
to insure his picture gallery for thirty-five thousand dollars ; and 
in his schedule of losses claimed on account of ‘Christ Crowned 
with Thorns’ the sum of thirty thousand dollars. Insurance 
companies are inclined to be skeptical in art matters, and, as a 
result, the claim came up before the courts for adjustment. After 
giving the history which we have. narrated, Mr. Wood brought 
forward the evidence of gentlemen who had seen the picture in 
New York ; for, following out the laudable example set by the 
Pope, no one outside of his family had been permitted to see it 
while it was in Lexington. One of these, whose education in 
art had been acquired while drumming Western trade for a New 
York grocery house, stated that he had seen several pictures said 
to have been worth five thousand dollars, and that, in his opinion, 
this ought to bring at a fair sale at least six times as much as 
those. Still another, a dry-goods clerk on Broadway, had seen 
the picture often, and thought thirty thousand dollars a ridicu- 
lously low estimate to put upon it. When pressed to explain his 
basis of calculation, he said that he ‘never saw a picture so well 
adapted to make a nice chromo from.’ 

‘¢ The evidence introduced by the insurance companies contest- 
ing the claim was that of several artists on the customary value of 
copies, but more particularly an affidavit from Cardinal Anton- 
elli, which narrated in brief that no such artist as Signor Pennol 
de T. Salos was known to the Pope or to himself ; that there were 
no stringent restrictions against copying pictures in the Vatican, 
and Pio Nino had never found it necessary to take an oath on the 
subject ; that the quiet and Secluded gallery did not exist within 
the walls of the Vatican ; and finally, the Pope did not have in 
any of his collections a picture by Leonardo da Vinci on any such 
subject. Now, to the unprejudiced ‘mind there is an air of Jesuit- 
ical cunning about this evidence that can not be concealed by its 
plain straightforwardness. It was undoubtedly the desire of the 
shrewd Cardinal to confound the councils of the heretics, but he 
little counted on the intelligence of the free American jury before 
whom the case was brought, and he was therefore unsuccessful, 
the jury deciding that the insurance companies should pay the 
whole amount with costs.*’ 


The ‘‘ customary value of copies ” may be a thing 
known to insurance companies and the artists they 
select, and may very consistently go with the ‘‘ evi- 
dence” of an affidavit made by one man as to what 
another man does or does not know ; but a case on 
such a foundation is hardly in condition for appeal 
from ‘‘an intelligent American jury” to an intelli- 
gent American public. 

It will be observed that the incongruity of a $35,000 
picture gallery in a ‘‘ farm-house,” with ‘‘ only a few 
plain chairs and tables,” did not attract the attention 
of the insurance companies at the time they made 
their bargain, and accepted the consideration. ‘‘ In- 
surance does not apply to or cover paintings unless 
particularly specified,” so says the policy ; and if com- 
panies readily insure property that does not exist, or is 
obviously and ridiculously overvalued, because they 
feel safe in their ability to escape payment in case 
there is a fire, do they not prove their own knavery in 
thus consenting to a knavish transaction, because the 
profit is to be theirs? And, in case their customer is 
sincere in his mistake, do they not take willful advan- 
tage of his ignorance or folly, and cheat him just as 
any other confidence operators would ? 

Thank God for the intelligent American jury! Let 
those who have the assurance to sneer at the institu- 
tion which negatives their advantage of the long purse, 
because it is more difficult or dangerous fo approach 
than a great leading daily, change their policy — be 
just and fear not! Twelve good men and true must 


decide that the time for the insurance companies to 
have investigated or declined a bargain, was while it 





was yet a thing proposed, while both sides were yet 


uncompromised, while the consideration was yet un- 
passed, and while the catastrophe that would make 
the transaction unprofitable to them was no more 
than a mere contingency. 

Of the skepticism of insurance companies in art 
matters, we propose, at an early opportunity, to give a 
very complete exposition from the case of THE ALDINE 
itself, and it may then be judged whether grocery and 
dry-goods clerks are the only persons incompetent to 
satisfy these men of little faith—and worse practice. 
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TEMPORARY POSSESSION. 








LIvELY times our four-footed friends are having ! 
We know, on proverbial authority, that ‘‘ when the 
cat’s away the mice will play,” and it scarcely needs 
even the authority of a proverb to prove that when 
the mistress is away the cats will play. Madame has 
left her boudoir for a few minutes, and has incau- 
tiously left her pets behind. What is worse, she has 
left the drawers of her bureau open, and the result is 
that the kittens have entered on a sort of saturnalia, 
on which the mother-cat looks with complaisance, 
while the dog, who ought to be the faithful guardian 
of his mistress’s interests, has been cunningly bribed 
by a fan which he is allowed to tear up at leisure, to 
be deaf and blind to what his companions are doing, 
while still on the alert to give warning of the return 
of madame or her maid. 

This charming interior was painted by Louis Eu- 
gene Lambert, a Parisian artist, born in the capital, 
and thrice medaled at the Salon-—— in 1865, 1866 and 
1870 —and decorated with the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor in 1874. The picture is one of the best 
specimens of his style, and is worthy of study on that 
account, as well as for its intrinsic merit. 


~> 


MESSALINA. 








THE picture of Messalina by Hans Makart, of 
which we give an engraving, is not only a portrait 
of Vienna’s favorite actress, Charlotte Wolter, but is 
also one of Makart’s finest pictures. It is not at all 
remarkable, when one considers the circumstances 
under which the picture was painted, that the artist 
should have chosen to make the figure of Messalina 
a portrait rather than an ideal figure. 

Miss Wolter’s history has not been entirely unlike 
that of others who have achieved success on the stage. 
For a long time she struggled hard, content to play 
minor parts, until, one lucky day, one of the ‘‘ leading 
ladies ” was too ill to appear, and the ‘‘star” of the 
occasion, who had noticed Miss Wolter, gave her the 
part. Her success was so pronounced that she was 
at once engaged, and played at the minor theatres in 
more important vé/es than she had as yet undertaken. 
Conscientious work and hard study — she was a pupil 
of Maurice of Hamburg — brought their usual re- 
ward, and in 1861 she created a sensation at Berlin as 
Hermione, in the German version of Shakspeare’s 
‘*Winter’s Tale.” She soon afterward appeared at 
Vienna in the Court Theatre, and from that time re- 
mained a favorite with the Viennese. Undoubtedly 
her greatest triumph was achieved in the part of Mes- 
alina, in the play of ‘‘ Arriaand Messalina,” she having 
been received with storms of applause at every ap- 
pearance. She has, in truth, many peculiar qualifica- 
tions for such parts as this. A classic profile with 
commanding figure to match, a voice of great power 
and compass which is entirely under control — give 
her, when allied to great histrionic ability, a wonderful 
power of reaching the hearts of her auditors. 

She had also other aids. On her first appearance 
she was greeted with the general exclamation, ‘‘A 
Makart picture !” and it turned out, as the initiated 
knew, that to Makart was due very much of the artis- 
tic ‘‘ setting” of the picture she presented. It was 
quite to be expected, then, that he would transfer 
to canvas a picture of which the composition was 
already his; and Vienna soon had a new subject 
for gossip in accounts of the preparations made 
in his magnificent studio for the proper reception 
and posing of the actress who had consented to be 
his model. 

























































THE ALDINE. 


























The picture was said to have been painted with 
wonderful rapidity ; but it was also said that Makart 
did on it what he seldom does —corrected and altered 
until he had made every effect to suit him. At all 
events the result was a success not less than that 
achieved by the actress, and if it may be said that it 
is seldom that an artist has had such a model, so it 
may be averred that very few actresses have had such 
apotheosis. If the face and form are hers, the picture 
is all his. If Miss Wolter could represent with 
thinking truthfulness the character of the odious em- 
press, Makart could not less conceive and put on 
canvas both the character and the surroundings ne- 
cessary for a great picture. 

Elsewhere in this number of Tue Axprne will be 
found a full account of this artist, with notices of his 
other pictures on exhibition at the Centennial. 














IN THE HIGHLANDS OF NORWAY.—M. Gronvo.p. 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF NORWAF. 





Tue Norwegian Highlands are not less picturesque 
or less interesting than those of Scotland, though the 
differences between the two are sufficiently marked. 
To a certain extent mountaineers are alike the world 
over, and so it is in nowise surprising to find much 
the same characteristics in Norway and in Scotland. 
There is not only the same love of country — which 
sometimes seems to be stronger in highland peoples 
than in any others—but there is also, along with 
other traits, an attachment for the homestead, the 
birthplace, which helps to explain the fact that we 


| find among these mountains such quaint old build- 


ings as the one shown in our illustration. Every far- 
mer of the slightest pretensions must own at least one 
of these queer combinations of barn and house ; and 








it must not be any mere modern building, but must 
have belonged to his father and grandfather, and have 
been built not less than a century ago. Most of these 
structures are built on the same plan, being three 
stories in height, and each story consisting of a single 
room. The ground floor is used for the storage of 
farm-tools, etc. ; in the upper story the family sleep ; 
while the middle floor contains the more valuable 
articles of furniture and household goods. This style 
of building dates from about the middle of the 17th 
century, the buildings of the present day being a little 
more in accord with modern notions. We may rca- 
sonably look forward, therefore, to the time when the 
projecting upper stories, the iron-defended doors, the 
carved posts and beams, and the other odd features 
of these buildings, will have become matters of the 
past, as will also the quaint but picturesque peasant 
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costumes, of which samples are shown in our illustra- 
tion. Whether the change to modern uniformity will 
be for the better, lovers of the picturesque must decide. 


————____$ 


MONT SAINT MICHEL. 


TuE old abbey of Mont Saint Michel, in the Eng- 
lish Channel, presents, when seen by moonlight, a 
scene peculiarly adapted to the pencil of Doré, who 
delights in bold contrasts and weird effects of color. 
He has here full scope and ample verge enough for 
the exercise of his powers. The towers and buttresses 
of the venerable pile, as lighted up by the full moon 
just emerging from a heavy bank of clouds, give such 
clear and sharp contrasts of light and shade as in a 
purely imaginary picture would almost lead us to 


THE ALDINE. 


MONT SAINT MICHEL. —Gustave Dore. 


condemn it as too fanciful to have any semblance of | of note having been imprisoned there.. 


reality. 
that from the highest peak of the tallest tower to the 
bottom of the precipice M. Doré has only copied 
without adding or taking away a single feature, shows 
us how, in art as in literature, truth is often stranger 
than fiction. 

Mont Saint’ Michel, though we have spoken of it as 
in the Channel, is more properly described as being in 
Cascale Bay, about seven miles from the coast of Nor- 
mandy. It is a steep, precipitous and picturesque 
rock, much resembling St. Michael's Mount, off the 
Cornish coast, on the opposite side of the Channel. 
The abbey was founded in the eighth century, but has 
long been used by the French government as a place 
for the confinement of state prisoners — several persons 
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They are not 


The fact that it is a real scene, however —|kept in cells, but in the upper part of the building, 


where they are secure enough, since, at high tide, the 
rock is cut off from the village—a place of about a 
thousand inhabitants. There has never been an es- 
cape from the prison. 

In the view given us, taken from the north of the 
pile, we fail to see the full height of the mount on 
which the abbey stands ; but we may imagine it from 
the iong staircase cut in the rock, by which it is 
reached, and by the roofs of the buildings below, 
which are evidently themselves of no mean size. 
When we study the effects of the moonlight on the 
medizeval towers and spires, we find no room for as- 
tonishment that this view should have been named 
‘*La Merveille ” (the Wonder) of Mont Saint Michel. 
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A BUTTERCUP IN OCTOBER. 





AH, luckless little flower of June, 
What do you here, ’neath skies so sober ? 
Do you not hear bald winter’s croon 
Already sung by young October ? 
How novel seems your golden head, 
When nature else but burns and blazes! 
Your sweet, shy diffidence instead 
Seems best ’mong violets and daisies. 


I can not help me, as I gaze 
On you while in the sun you twinkle, 
From musing on the changeling days, 
And linking you with Rip Van Winkle : 
He, old and feeble while the years 
Succeeding him were in their glory ; 
You, fresh with spring-time’s joyful tears, 
While the old year is getting hoary. 


Reflected in your petals’ glow, 

Like burnished gold, I see before me 
My own spring-time, long years ago, 

With you beneath and blue skies o’er me. 
How vividly the little maid — 

. Who roamed with me by lanes and hedges, 

So prim and saintlike, sweet and staid — 

I see reflected in your edges. 


Only her hair’s bright gold, it seemed, 
Would dim, by contrast, your sweet color : 
Her eyes, that bright with gladness beamed, 
Made even spring’s soft skies seem duller. 
But what did we the flowers heed, 
As aids to fine, zesthetic feeling ? 
Our hearts were swayed by lesser need, 
Unmoved by later years’ revealing. 


* * * * * * 


If thou couldst reach down through the years 
That since have fled, O bright-haired maiden ! 
Couldst thou forget the later tears, 
And smile as in that childhood’s Aiden, 
The while thou heldst, in merry mood, 
Beneath my chin the dainty flower, 
Ere Time’s fine manners changed to rude, 
And Youth’s bright smile to Age’s glower ? 


My chin is lost in beard of bronze, 

And thine — has that transparent color, 
So like a peach when first it dons 

Its autumn tinge, grown dull and duller ? 
Sweet flowers! Ah, the radiant gleam 

They lent your neck with many a shimmer, 
Just as the memory like a dream 

Shines through these years with glow and glimmer. 


Our ages, too, creep on apace, 

And, merging into their October, 
Have left of beauty or of grace 

But little ’neath their skies grown sober, 
If even thy life-wine hath not 

Too soon in ghostly foam proved heady, 
And thou unto thy future lot 

Hast faded like spring’s joys already. 


Where’er thou art, then, this glad day,— 
On earth, or in thy heavenly dower, — 
I think of thee and that fresh May, 
The while I muse on this sweet flower ; 
And thy October, too, should gleam 
With souvenirs of the spring-time vernal, 
Could presence rive what seems a dream, 
And one word break the mute eternal. 
— Earl Marble. 


—_—————————____. 


ART IN PARIS. 





FRENCH AND AMERICAN ARTISTS IN THE SALON. 


In parting, last month, between the opening of the 
old tapestries we caught glimpses of Bouguereau, 
Bonnat, Carolus Durand, and many others equally 
known, and now we will enter and straightway go for 
the ‘‘ Piéta” of Bouguereau. 
not know that name ? 


Who in America does 
All those who pretend at all 


doleful forebodings until we had regained our seat, 
but not without passing under the watchful eyes of 
the ‘‘head of the department.” To-day things are 
somewhat changed. ‘Time, though just as precious, 
is not confined to the hour; no guilty feeling dis- 
turbs our equanimity ; and, if time is lost, ours the 
sorrow and the loss. 
‘« Piéta” is probably one of the best works of M. 
Bouguereau. One admires at first glance the knowl- 
edge of ‘‘ how to do it:” not one little error — the 
fingers seem to work without the brains ; it is ques- 
tionable whether such a quality is of first importance. 
The ability is even too great ; for, before feeling any 
emotion whatever, one falls to admiring the address 
and knowledge of the painter, while in works really 
grand this quality is always second. Therefore it is 
that, standing before this picture, you see a beautiful 
Mary — parisienne — holding an exquisitely painted 
dead Christ, and around their heads numbers of 
sweetly painted cherubs. Many of the half tints are 
beautiful as only Bouguereau can paint them — one 
of his many perfections, and a good point possessed 
by too few painters. This, combined with his fault- 
less drawing and grace of lines, makes a picture by 
this master win one’s heart immediately. Drawing ! 
oh, how all who excel in art have groaned over that 
indispensable step! It is true there are many among 
old masters and their modern imitators who disdain 
the labor of drawing, and soar into the heaven of 
color at the first bound, trusting to the qualities they 
may possess and which cost them no labor to attain ; 
but Bouguereau is of another stamp of man, and his 
works will always be what they are, the delight of 
picture-buyers and a safe investment for those who 
speculate in art. He has also a portrait ; but he is 
not a success as a portrait painter, not being entirely 
free ; his waxy painting is rather disagreeable, and 
his splendid drawing does not save it from looking 
only pretty. 
We will now turn to a quite different artist : a su- 
perior painter, yet not possessing the same amount 
of savoir ; a finer colorist, yet not possessing the be- 
witching middle tones of the other ; one who, though 
drawing perfectly, does not possess the gracefulness 
and variety of the other. His forms are simpler, 
larger, and he excels in depicting light, which, we 
may say, is his grand quality, and which, in addition 
to his bold and masculine handling, has gained for 
him the name of the French Rembrandt. We speak 
of Léon Bonnat, who depicts light largely and draws 
largely. His subject is simple, seldom exceeding two 
figures, and he sees no detail, or very little. It would 
be totally impossible for him to produce those exqui- 
site little gems of Van Ryn’s, the ‘‘ Philosopher, ” and 
‘‘Workman’s Home,” wherein are light, color, paint- 
ing, composition and effect joined to a knowledge of 
detail of these branches of art rendered in an exquisite 
manner. M. Bonnat is a realist — never paints with- 
out his model —and a worker. Consequently, with 
his qualities he is something too real for religious art, 
seeing nothing beyond the model, feeling nothing but 
what is before him, which explains why he could 
never paint those little gems of Rembrandt which to 
our mind express all the grand qualities of that great 
master in miniature. 
The great picture by Bonnat this year is ‘‘ Jacob 
wrestling with the Angel.” 





It is a noble picture, 
nobly painted ; the figures come from the canvas ; 
the light seems real — but that is only a trick of art. 


the modern French school. The subject is religious : 





to taste for the fine arts certainly do. Often, when 
we were younger, and an apprentice to a certain 
worthy company of engravers, the hour of noon 
found us tramping up town, eating our dinner on 


the road, while making rapid time for Goupil’s gal- 


lery, where was to be seen a picture by this master, 


a Gérome, an Alma Tadema, an Antigua ; or, it may 
have been, a specimen of each of these fine masters 


Then was a feast. 
into two and sometimes three. 


together. 


The one hour spread 
Broadway was de- 


lof the ring. 


’ 


thou bless me ;” and he means it. 


exerts his supernatural strength. 





scended at a ‘‘double-quick,” our heart beating with 


Let us examine this picture by one of the greatest of 


a mortal struggles against supernatural power ; and 
he struggles well, for the angel seems to be getting 
the worst of a match, according to the approved rules 
It is true we are told Jacob cried be- 
tween breathings, ‘‘I will not let thee go, except 
He has the 
angel in a true Westmoreland hug, raised in his 
brawny brown arms, and seems to be on the point 
of flooring his opponent, who dreads the fall, and 
That the angel is 
in fear of the fall is evident, for with his left arm he 
has Jacob’s head firmly hooked and drawn to his 


being smothered against the sinewy pectorals of his 
opponent ; but the angel with his right arm is push- 
ing with all his might upon the locked arms of his 
powerful supplicator. In this he exhibits two contra- 
dictory actions : with his left arm he retains Jacob 

while with the right he endeavors to repulse him 

The angel, though, knows his divine strength, fo: 
each time he feels himself in danger of a fall he beats 
the air with his wings, and so prevents it ; neverthe- 
less, his legs wildly search for the sod. 

Now let us in imagination leave the Salon for a few 
minutes and place ourselves in the old church of St. 
Sulpice, and in the little chapel of the Holy Angels, 
before the same subject painted by the great Dela- 
croix. The angel, to resist and overcome the mus- 
cular earthly strength of Jacob, scarcely touches him 
with his finger, and it suffices. The strength of Her- 
cules could not avail against the power of celestial 
will. Now, in the Salon again. We see this strug- 
gle between divine and human power descends, under 
the pencil of M. Bonnat, realist, into a common gladi- 
atorial exhibition. But the drawing of the figures is 
superb. No comparison in that quality can be made 
with the picture just left : this before us is much su- 


perior. What color, what effect, you say, in Bonnat’s 
pictures! True, the color is good, is always good 
with M. Bonnat. He isacolorist. As for the effect 
—no! Yet that is one of the qualities upon which 


the young school claim for this artist the name of the 
French Rembrandt. 

Any figure painted in full light upon a background 
of warm black tones without any regard to shape or 
subject, will appear luminous if treated well. But 
that is not Rembrandt’s principle. To show that 
what we say is true, let us cite the case of a young 
American lady who is so thoroughly imbued with ad- 
miration for this master (Bonnat), it not only renders 
her blind to the good in others, which she denies 
possible, but her imitations of the artist are so correct 
that an ordinary observer would claim them for the 
master’s. Her works fall far short of the artist’s she 
worships — but they resemble ; the difference is great 
—pbut she is young and possesses talent. We have 
mentioned this to prove that between the effects of 
M. Bonnat and the effects of Rembrandt there is no 
parallel. In those gems of the last-mentioned mas- 
ter, no one can produce thé charming mystery of 
shadows in old corners, up old broken stairs leading 
into rooms full of something tantalizing. None suc- 
ceed, not even the ablest copyist, in rendering the 
glorious ‘‘ gamut” of his backgrounds of bitumen, 
bistre, black and yellow. You feel only the presence 
of these colors—you can not distinguish one. And 
the light, so far from being white, is low-toned — yet 
glows. The eye is led into the picture from one 
plane to another until sight is lost in speculation as 
to what may be under the old benches and stools ; in 
the cupboard ; on the other side of half-opened doors ; 
and fancy sees the dusty webs, accumulated away up 
in shadowy corners of old stone walls, sway in the 
breeze that creeps through the ancient structure. The 
picture is not more than a few inches in length and 
height ; yet all this is there, with the figures in a glow 
of sunlight, and in no part of the work does one feel 
the absence of light. And M. Bonnat is imitated by 
a young girl! Whether the picture be a portrait, a 
genre or a religious subject, as the present one of 
‘*Jacob and the Angel,” M. Bonnat uses the same 
kind of background 





always nothing, meaning no- 
thing, always the same arrangement of colors. It is 
only a something —a black hole, or cave, if you will 
—to relieve his splendidly drawn figures and produce 
the effect of brilliant light. It is the simplest princi- 
ple of effect handled by a master. In this picture of 
‘* Jacob,” the shadows thrown upon a brightly illumi- 
nated foreground by the limbs of the wrestlers, disap- 
pear, together with the foreground, a few inches from 
their bodies, into this unmeaning blackness. The 
figures. could be nothing else than brilliant. 

Now we have shown M. Bonnat’s weak points, it is 
but just-to show his strong ones. We have said no- 
thing of the sentiment of the picture. There is none. 
M. Bonnat is not a sentimental painter, but he is 4 
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breast, and Jacob has difficulty to prevent himself 


painter of what is before him. So, as he never saW 
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the expression of an angel’s face, except @ /a parisi- 
enne, he did not trouble himself about what the ex- 


pression might be. But what strong drawing! So 
natural : defects and beauties ; and color ; and man- 
You have M. Bonnat, 





ner of painting — these ! 
copyist (of nature), colorist and painter. He is re- 
Most 
of us have seen a photograph of his ‘‘ Christ,” painted 
for the Palais de Justice, in Paris. Is it not real? A 
The limbs are round and 


But there is not the least 


markable in all these, and none surpass him. 


























| 
| perfect study of anatomy ! 





“Samer 


project from the canvas. 
religion in it— nothing godlike. It is only what M. 
Bonnat saw, #. ¢., a dead man crucified expressly upon 
a cross to obtain the heaviness of death and strain of 
muscles. This portion was painted in the anatomical 
saloon of the Beaux Arts. In his own atelier he had 
another cross, and a living model for the color and 
life. If he could have had the Saviour of man for 
his model, he would have painted the divine agony 
perfectly. But as that was impossible, you search in 
vain for anything resembling it : the background the 
same as ‘‘ Jacob and the Angel,” or the portrait of 
Madame Pasca, the noblest portrait of the Salon of 
‘75. His ‘‘ Christ ” was painted in thirteen days : let 
our, painters think of that when they look upon that 
masterpiece ; for it is a masterpiece of drawing, color, 
light, and particularly of painting. Bonnat is a great 
master —time will prove that; but he is not the 
least a poet or thinker : he is an observer. 

We pass to J. L. Gérome — poet, historian, com- 
poser and incomparable draughtsman, but neither 
colorist nor painter, technically speaking, but a more 
complete artist than the former. His ‘‘ Women at 
their Bath ” and ‘‘ Santon at the Door of a Mosque ” 
are in the style known to all. ‘‘Santon” 
given to all whose minds have become 
Thenceforih their bodies become sacred ; no longer 
responsible for their acts, they are looked upon as 
children ; their minds have been taken by the God 
who gave them ; they are cared for and fed ; when 
too dirty, are washed and cleansed by others ; and are 
kissed upon hands, feet, and upon all portions of 
their bodies promiscuously, as we kiss babies. ‘They 
are found always at the doors of mosques. ‘There is 
a history attached to the ‘‘Santon” of Gérome. He 
was at one time a great architect, who built a beauti- 
ful palace for the sultan, which was destroyed by fire 
just one hour before the sultan, who was journeying 
to it, saw it. From that hour the architect became a 
He stands at the door, naked except 
a bit of cloth around his loins, his eyes turned to the 
paradise of houris and the good Allah ; before him 
an army of shoes — old, new, heels turned awry, large 
and small—din such a quantity that one may be for- 
given for mistaking ‘‘ Santon” for a merchant of shoes 
praying for customers. A glimpse into the sacred 
edifice finishes the picture. 

‘*Women at their Bath” is quite a leaf from the 
‘Arabian Nights:” fair Circassians, Georgians of 
Venus mould — playing, idling, doing nothing ; and 
an old Ethiopian bringing their chibouk and coffee. 
From little star-shaped holes in the ceiling streams 
of visible sunshine flash upon the trembling fountain, 
kissing and fondling the rounded limbs of odalisques, 
but avoiding the poor Ethiopian slave. What has she 
to do with sunshine ? 


is a name 
alienated. 


‘*holy man.” 


Both pictures are good specimens of Gérome. Let 
us say to those who admire that master for his finish, 


with Turks, Armenians, Nubians, Greek police (the 
police are always Greek), praying in the cool interior 
of the picturesque building. In the background are 
flags —trophies of past victories, or for processions 
—tombs of “‘holy men,” etc. Upon entering the 
sacred place, the shoes are taken from off the feet and 
left at the door, or laid before the worshiper, the soles 
placed together in order that the sacredness of even 
the stones of the edifice may not be defiled by con- 
tact, ever so slight, with the profane earth outside. 
The city of Cairo has the sole privilege or right, 
among Mohammedan cities, to manufacture each year 
a carpet to cover the tomb of Mohammed at Mecca. 
For some time before its departure, great are the pre- 
parations and festivities among all faithful Mussul- 
We find our- 
selves among dervishes, whirling devils, and holy men | 


mans for this great event of the year. 


from all Mohammedan countries, Armenian Jews, 
Greek police, Turks, camels decorated in gaudy col- 
ors and mirrors, flashing, sparkling, gay for the voy- 
age ; sunlit buildings and arches ; crowded, narrow 
streets ; and in the cool shadows of the arches a crowd 
of promiscuous people ready to follow the caravan a 
good portion of its journey across Suez to Mecca ; 
and, indeed, we can not resist in mind following the 


color, action of this work are indescribable. 





crowd of fanatical worshipers three months across the 
desert — three months in a sea of sand, burning, blis- 
tering ; no vegetation, or the little there is dusty, 
parched and shriveled! Three months under the 
burning sun of Sahara! but oh, the glorious nights ; 
the wonderful brilliancy of the stars ; the cooling 
zephyrs from unseen mountains breasting the fevered 
sands, reviving the dying vegetation, freshening the 
slumbering caravan, infusing new vigor into all life to 
endure the scorching smiles of Phoebus on the mor- 
row! Such are a few of the thoughts suggested by 
Mr. Bridgman’s picture. The return occupies three 
months, so the old carpet of the previous year does 
not make its re-entrance into Cairo for nearly one 
year after the departure of the new one. The old 
one is then cut up, and the pieces distributed among 
the churches of the faithful. Speaking of his pictures 
reminds me that Mr. Bridgman left this side on the 
28th of June, to visit his native country. 
he is among his kindred. 


By this time 
Accompanying him is his 
friend, Charles Sprague Pearce, of Boston —the com- 
panion of Bridgman up the Nile and during all the 
Egyptian trip, from whence they brought many fine 
pictures and folios filled with sketches. 

Mr. Pearce is a young painter possessing a sensitive 
feeling and correct eye for color, as any one may see 
who examines his large portrait in the present salon. 
Note the painting of the black silk robe. It looks 
like what it represents ; and to paint anything black, 
and produce a piece of good, warm, agreeable color, 
is a difficuity all will recognize who have essayed it. 
He is a pupil of Bonnat. 

Perrault has two pictures, ‘‘ St. John the Forerun- 
ner” and ‘‘ The Oracle of the Fields.” The first is 
best: a simple child with inspired look, one hand 
aloft and the other grasping staff and scrip, he cries 
aloud to the world. The face is fine, possessing the 
feeling and expression of one who ‘‘ cried aloud in 
the desert.” 


plucked a 


The ‘‘ Oracle” is a young girl who has 
and blows 
the downy top .away while exclaiming, ‘‘ He loves 
me !” or, 





one of—oh, you know! 





‘‘He loves me not!” The figure of the 





that they admire him for the least artistic and most 
despicable quality of art. There are other painters 


who excel M. Gérome — many who equal him — in 


that quality, which is the easiest to attain. Gérome 
is a thinker and a poet, great in drawing, composi- 


tion, story-telling, expression, and correctness of his- 
torical detail. He paid six hundred dollars for the 
making of a helmet, the one worn by the conquering 
gladiator in his famous picture of ‘‘ Thumbs down !” 
in order to have it correct. 

Let us now pass from that master to one of his 
best pupils, our young countryman, F. A. Bridgman, 
who exhibits two pictures, ‘‘ Praying in a Mosque, 
Cairo,” and ‘‘ Preparations for the Departure of the 
Blessed Carpet from Cairo to the Tomb of Moham- 
med.” The first picture is the interior of a mosque, 


young girl is very pretty, the color of the field and 
| herbs somewhat sickly in tone, the whole dreamy, and 
in the manner of the Pompeiian frescoes. 

he 
received for his magnificent landscape, ‘‘ The Margin 
of the Woods.” 
landscape in the exhibition. A golden sunset ; a sky 
filled with fleecy clouds tinted with all the lovely col- 
ors produced by such a sun upon vapory atmosphere 
—gold bronze browns, olive browns, and almost black 
as the foliage recedes into the depths of the wood ; old 
dead trunks, moss-covered, green and brown ; rocks 
with darkest lichens ; a tiny bit of water, scarcely too 
large for a bird’s bath; an old man gathering the 
branches lopped by his hand, moves among the dead 
and rustling leaves in the gray shadow cast over all 
the foreground, and in which the old man, fagots, 


M. Pelouse well merited the first-class medal 


It was, in our opinion, the finest 








trees, rocks, and herbs mingle and recede into the 
depths of the brown forest. The picture is a poem ; 
but you should see how it is painted —so wonderful 
is it in color. 

A young Philadelphian, Milne Ramsay, has a very 
good picture that attracts considerable attention — 
‘*The Naturalists Home.” An old man, the nat- 
uralist, nude to the waist, exhibits to some gentry his 
** old 
girls ;” beautiful red foxes for Sir John ; dogs for the 
course ; tortoises for—those who love them 


collection of hawks for the chase ; parrots for 


; and 


the exhibition seems to be agreeable to Sir John and 
his company. 


The old naturalist is expectant of a 


| good day. 


Then there is Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield, friend to 


Ramsay. They two have a fine atelier together. He 


has two fine pieces of painting, which unfortunately 
are 


to attract the attention due them. 


‘*Toréador” and ‘‘ Monseigneur” are two capital 


too small 
little canvases. 

Worms is represented by a fine picture, ‘‘ The 
Dance of the Vito, in Grenada.” The life, pleasure, 
A girl 
dances a certain fas upon a small table, to the admira- 
tion of a yard crowded with villagers, in which every 
face is a study of interest. The beautiful drawing of 
the danseuse and painting of costumes are unsurpass- 
able. The picture has been purchased by Mr. Stewart 
(candy Stewart), formerly of New York, but who now 
has a palatial residence on the Cour la Reine, behind 
the Palais de l’Industrie. His house is filled with 
gems from all parts of the world. We will visit his 
mansion together some day. 

Edgar M. Ward, of New York, has two pictures 
which show progress. A large one—the largest he 
has painted —is ‘‘ Washerwomen.” (But why paint 
Country life is varied, and 
washerwomen are not always in the suds.) As we 
said, Mr. Ward shows marked progress, probably bet- 
ter seen in the small picture, ‘‘ Maker of Wooden 
Shoes.” The figure is better drawn, better painted, 
and the manner of painting bolder and more like that 
of one who knows what he is about. The color of 


both pictures is heavy and somewhat cold. 


the same subject always? 


Those 
little gems of Rembrandt’s would point out more 
fully how utmost strength and depth of color may be 
at the same time warm and full of light. We must, 
in our capacity of faithful critic for THe ALpine and 
to Mr. Ward, suggest a little more freedom in drawing. 
It strikes us that now the lines are too angular, espe- 
cially in the large picture. As Rembrandt served us 
to point our meaning in color, so Andrea del Sarto 
may serve to point our idea of gracefulness of lines. 
We refrain from lavish praise, as we remember a criti- 
cism in the New York Z7mes, written from the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, wherein was mentioned Mr. Ward’s 
picture, which refers to him as a close student of 
Jules Bréton, the celebrated French painter of out- 
of-door life and effect ; and the critic adds that Mr. 
Ward, though not yet a skillful painter, excels M. 
Bréton in the expression of open-air atmosphere. 
It is false, does 
more harm than good, and is not criticism. It 
discredits the trustworthiness of the journal that pub- 
lishes it, and proclaims the writer totally ignorant of 


Now, we disapprove of such criticism. 


what he writes. ‘That which he states can not be. 
Jules Bréton is recognized as the first painter of out- 
of-door figure subjects, air, sky, light, who may exist 
He who rivaled him is dead —the 
grand Millet—and to make a parallel between him 
and a young man learning his art, but who is traveling 


to-day in France. 


the right road, forces us to think the critic of the New 
York Zimes never saw a work of Jules Bréton, or that 
he writes himself an imprudent if not totally incapable 
critic. He poisons the cup he would offer — better, 
far, break the cup. 

Vibert sends a charming composition — always a 
jolly monk — ‘‘ My Lord’s Antechamber.” By the 
bye, do you know that Vibert is a very clever writer 
of farces—vaudevilles. To rest himself from paint- 
ing he writes plays, and paints their decorations. 
Practical man, Vibert! He is very prolific, and his 
works command large prices and are sought after. 





Mr. Henry Bacon, of Boston, has a picture, ‘‘ Frank- 
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lin at Home,” which is good in arrangement but dry 
in color, and appears flat. A little study of Bonnat 
would do him service ; ‘but his reputation is growing. 

Then there is Daniel R. Knight, of Philadelphia, 
with his ‘‘ Nooning of the Harvesters,” a bright, sunny 
landscape, with figures busy doing what the title of 
the picture demands. 

Another young artist, Henry Leland, of Boston, has 
a portrait good in color and drawing. 

W. H. Lippincott is a young man, formerly a cred- 
itable scene-painter of his native city, but who now 
burns to attain the laurels of the finer art. He ex- 
hibits a portrait of Bush, the well-known draughtsman 
of New York, who has lately come to Europe to pur- 
sue the higher paths of pictorial poetry and song, and 
is doing well. Both these are pupils of Bonnat. 

J. R. Tait, of Cincinnati, has ‘‘In the Tyrol” and 
‘¢ Evening on the Borders of a Lake” —both good. 

And then a Julian Alden-Weir, of West Point, New 











A PUBLIC SCRIVENER IN TUNIS.—R. LEINWEBER. 


York. We used to know and do still remember a 
good artist and gentleman named Weir, of West 
Point ; but we never heard of an Alden-Weir. Is it 
the effect of aristocratic monarchial Europe upon the 
weak fibres of American democracy? Oh, Alden- 
Weir — pupil of Gérome! But for all that the 
‘* Head of a Young Girl—A Study” was remarkable 
and quite originalin manner. Of all the students and 
young painters we know, not one produces the beau- 
tiful delicacy of Velasquez so nearly as Alden-Weir. 
We should like much to speak of others— of Wylie, 
Swift, Miss Tompkin, Miralles, Munkacsy —a grand 
painter and the most masculine of them all ; Gustave 
Moreau, the Turner in figure-painting ; De Nittis ; 
Guillemet ; Sylvestre, who took the ‘‘ Prize of the 
Salon ” by his picture ‘‘ Locuste trying, in presence 
of Nero, the poison prepared for Brittannicus ;” Car- 
olus Durand, and many others— but we must draw 
together the old tapestries, and say au revoir until the 





next year. In the mean time, though, we may run 
among the éri-a-brac and curiosity shops, the mu- 
seums and other famous galleries. 


~~ 
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PUBLIC SCRIVENER IN TUNIS. 


— Outremer. 








THERE will be maidens and they will love, and must 
send letters whether they can write them or not ; and 
hence, in those countries where writing has not been 
made as yet a part of every woman’s education, it is 
necessary that there should be skillful scribes ready to 
lend their pens, for a consideration, to the service of 
Cupid by placing dames and gallants in communica- 
tion. That this is the office in which old Mustapha is 
now engaged is self-evident, and apparently he is well 
adapted to the situation. His gray hairs, kindly face 


and generally venerable appearance, can not fail to en- 
force the respect and confidence of his clients, and 
especially their reliance upon that discretion and se- 
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crecy which are the first essentials in one who is to be 
as the old letter-writer in all these towns is 
fidant in everybody’s affairs. 

The scene is a common one in Tunis; indeed it 
was drawn from life, and vividly brings up to the mind 
all that strange Oriental life of which we loved to read 
so much in childhood, and which has not yet lost its 
charm, stimulated as we have been by the clear view the 
Centennial has ‘enabled us to get of it. Indeed, there 
are probably few visitors to the Exposition who have 
not at least looked in at the Tunisian Café, even if 
they have not ventured to try the half-civilized dainties 
there offered them. Certainly no one has failed to 
study the products of this queer country, of which every 
one talks so glibly and of which most people know so 
little ; and then, after gazing his fill at the red Tunis 
Caps, or derett’, so common all over the Mediterranean, 
and the manufacture of which is said at one time to 


a con- 


—— 


THE TURKISH BARBER.— AFTER LEON BONNAT. 
have employed fifty thousand persons—at the oils and 
essences, the linen and woolen cloths, morocco and 
all the rest of it, he has gone quietly home to study 
his geography, and find out where in Africa Tunis is 
after all. 
oe ee ee 
THE TURKISH BARBER. 

WE who live where shaving is rapidly becoming 
almost unknown, can hardly appreciate the import- 
ance of the barber in the Orient, where the whole 
head is kept as bare as a billiard-ball, and must be 
freshly shaven at short intervals as a matter of both 
comfort and cleanliness. The barber becomes, there- 
fore, a power in every Turkish town, as may be gath- 
ered by the manner in which he is spoken of in the 
‘‘ Arabian Nights” and kindred works. He is not 
only there the retailer of the latest gossip among his 
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customers, which he has been in all ages and climes, 
-— but being indispensable to society, he is very likely 
to become more the master than the servant of his 
customers. The Turkish barber has not changed 
from the remotest times, and M. Bonnat’s spirited 
picture is probably in no essential respect different 
from what might have been seen in Constantinople 
any time since it came under the domination of the 
Crescent. The scene is sufficiently common at this 
day, and the artist has rendered it with all the vigor 
and faithfulness for which he is noted. He is not an 
idealist, and his pictures, therefore, seem as a rule to 
lack the literary element ; but they are always faithful 
transcripts of the real, and, especially in drawing and 
coloring, are excelled by few of the modern French 
school. Elsewhere will be found a very full criticism 
of Bonnat and his works, of which a sample may also 
be seen at the Centennial Loan Exhibition. 
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THE BRYANT VASE. 





Ir few men have received more magnificent testi- 
monials of the esteem of their fellow-citizens than the 
vase presented to Mr. Bryant by citizens of New York, 
few have more deserved them. In a life which has 
been exceptionally prolonged beyond the usual pe- 
riod, he has been ever known as a hard worker, and 
in ways that benefit mankind. As poet, he has given 
to American literature some of its finest gems, while 
by his learning he has equally honored the scholar- 





ship of his country. As a journalist, his pen has 
been always enlisted on the side of Right against 
Wrong ; of Freedom against Oppression ; of 
Honesty against Peculation ; and at the same 
time his clear style and correct taste have done 
much in the same field to purify and elevate the 
popular taste. All his life he has been a poli- 
tician in the best sense of that term, but never an 
office-seeker nor an office-holder. To this high 
public character add a private character equally 
exalted, and we have a man whom not to honor 
would have been a shame to those among whom 
he lives and for whom he has worked. 

Nor were his fellow-citizens unmindful of this 
fact. 
way their appreciation of his worth, was general ; 


The desire to testify in some appropriate 


but a question naturally arose as to how this 
could best be done. In other countries the 
answer would have been ready, for recognition 
would have come from the government—a dec- 
oration, a pension, a place, a title would have 
been conferred on the man whom the “king 
[and people] delighted to honor ;” but here no 
such thing is possible, even if Mr. Bryant would 
have accepted anything of the sort, which we are 
very confident he would not. In former times 
and other countries he would have been publicly 
crowned ; but we have no crowns in America, 
even of laurel. 

There is but one way in which eminence can 
here be rewarded, and that is by the spontaneous 
action of private individuals — after all, the more 
honorable and more excellent way, as it seems 
to us. 

It was resolved, then, by a number of gentle- 
men, prominent citizens of all parts of the coun- 
try from Maine to California, that some special 
mark of their appreciation of his high character 
and useful life should be offered Mr. Bryant on 
his attaining his fourscore years. The only ques- 
tion was what form it should take, and after some 
consultation it was decided that the most appro- 
priate testimonial would be a commemorative 
vase, which should at the same time recall the 
leading events of Mr. Bryant’s life, and serve as a 
worthy example of the progress which had been 
made in America in that branch of the arts of 
which Cellini is always considered the head and 
great exemplar. 

This having been decided upon, the committee 
waited upon Mr. Bryant on his eightieth birth- 
day, November 3, 1874, and through Mr. Jona- 
than Sturges presented him with a written testi- 
monial expressive of their respect and esteem, to 
which the venerable poet made suitable reply. 
Proposals were then invited from artists for a 
suitable design. The period allowed for the sub- 
mission of these was extended to considerably more 
than a year, and a large number of designs was sent 
in, varying much in merit, but all showing painstak- 
ing care, and many of them rare artistic excellence. 
The design finally selected was that of Mr. James H. 
Whitehouse, and its execution was intrusted to the 
house of Tiffany & Co., with which Mr. Whitehouse 
is connected. How the task was completed our 
readers visiting the Centennial have had the opportu- 
nity of judging, and of comparing it with the Helicon 
Vase, that masterpiece of metal-work, and they must 
have gone away convinced that although Mr. White- 
house may not have quite equaled Ladeuil, he has 
done honor to this branch of American art work. 

In shape the vase is of the old Greek pattern, if, 
indeed, it may not claim to have been invented before 


even the Greeks appeared on the stage. _ Its surface 
is covered with the branches and blossoms of the ap- 
ple, and with a basket-work also from the apple-tree. 
These form the groundwork, so to speak, of the orna- 
mentation, and were suggested to the artist by the 
peculiar quality of Mr. Bryant’s genius, especially by 
his love of nature and his successful interpretation of 
her beauties and her moods. Beneath these are the 
primrose and the amaranth, expressive of inspiration 
and of immortality. The handles are decorated with 
ferns, the cotton plant, and the Indian corr, among 





the stalks of which sings the bobolink, not only a 





THE BRYANT VASE. 
peculiarly American songster, but also the subject of 
‘* Robert O’Lincoln,” the poet’s only humorous poem. 
Upon the vase, on opposite sides, are two medal- 
lions : the one, as shown in the illustration, bearing a 
portrait-bust of the venerable poet, while the other has 
two female figures representing Poetry contemplating 
Nature. Between these, and connecting them, as it 
were, is a series of four smaller medallions, each re- 
presenting some phase of Mr. Bryant’s history or 
character. Thus, on one side of the portrait, the 
poet’s father is seen, pointing him—a mere boy — 
to a bust of Homer as the father of Poetry. On the 
other side is seen the youth contemplating nature — 
at once recalling ‘‘ Thanatopsis ;” while the two re- 
maining medallions show him respectively as a jour- 





nalist working at his desk, and as the translator of 


—_ 


Homer. Above the portrait is the lyre, indicative of 


the poet, while below is the printing-press. Below 


a 





this again is a waterfowl rising from her resting-place, 
a symbol of faith peculiarly Mr. Bryant’s own. Cor- 
responding to this, on the other side of the vase, is the 
Bible open at Matthew vi. 28, a favorite passage with 
Mr. Bryant, as embodying Christ’s symbol of faith, 
and as forming part of Christ’s lesson from nature. 

Such are the leading features of the body of the 
vase. The neck springs from an encircling wreath of 
primroses for youth and ivy for age, as the recipient 
was a poet at both periods of his life ; while rising 
from among these is the gentian, the flower which 
Mr. Bryant has wished might grow above his 
grave, and encircling the neck is a fillet bearing 
the line, ‘‘ Truth crushed to earth shall rise 
again,” which, as the artist considered ita golden 
line, appears in letters of gold. 

In the Greek vase of the purest age of Greek 
art, flowing water lines are always found about 
the base ; and so this, true to its Greek form, is 
made to spring from the midst of lily-pads and 
the stems of the calamus— both indicative of 
smoothly flowing water, and’ so not unfitly rep- 
resenting the smoothness of Mr. Bryant’s elo- 
quence. On the pedestal are seen, also, the 
broken fetters symbolical of his labors in behal! 
of emancipation. 

We have thus given a brief and necessarily im- 
perfect description of the general features of this 
superb work of art, and have alluded to their 
symbolism, though without fully developing the 
ideas of the artist, who has not lacked plan and 
purpose in even the most minute detail. As he 
has been somewhat criticised in regard to these 
details, and has been accused of having departed 
from a correct standard of art, of having over- 
loaded his vase with ornament, it is but fair to 
look at the matter from his own standpoint. . He 
says, in substance, that he kept in mind first of 
all that the leading characteristics of Mr. Bryant’s 
career and of his poetry were quiet, repose, and 
an intense love of nature. At the same time he 
is, by his Homeric translations as well as by a 
certain cast of thought, indissolubly connected 
with Greek literature. The choice, then, of the 
Greek form for the vase was almost matter of 
necessity as much as of selection. If, now, we 
suppose such a vase to have been left in some 
unfrequented nook, we may get a clew to the ori- 
gin of the ornamentation. Twigs and branches 
would push themselves across it in different di- 
rections, forming a fretwork within which leaves 
and flowers would cover it. All this the artist 
has shown us, using for that purpose to a great 
extent the twigs and blossoms of the apple, be- 
cause it is a great favorite with Mr. Bryant, who 
is accustomed to draw from it many quaint and 
curious illustrations and lessons, and because it 
is in itself beautiful. This, like the legend of 
the origin of the Corinthian capital, seems to 
give the vase a definite story and purpose ; and 
with this as a key, and with such explanations as 
we have given of the symbolism of the different 
parts, it is not difficult to read the story the artist 
wished to tell. 

The making of the vase occupied more than a 
year, and on the evening of June 20, 1876, it was 
presented to Mr. Bryant, at Chickering Hall, in the 
presence of a large audience of those best known in 
connection with literature and the arts. It is exe 
cuted entirely — except, we believe, some portion o! 
the handles—in what is known as refoussé work, in 
which process the metal is driven out to the required 
shape by repeated blows from behind. The care and 
delicacy of touch required for this manipulation may 
be imagined but may not be described. It is no 
wonder that the value of the metal should be but a 
fraction of the cost of the vase. fe 

The Messrs. Tiffany & Co. may be justly proud of 
this specimen of their manufacture ; Mr. Whitehouse, 
of his work of art; Mr. Bryant, of this tribute to his 
genius ; and the American people of all three — poet, 





artist and silversmiths. 
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WOOD-CARVING. 





Tue art of wood-carving has always been a favorite 
one, but has always suffered from the drawbacks of 
requiring a vast deal of patience on the part of the 
artist in order to produce really good work, owing’ to 
the nature of the material in which he wrought. It 
is not easy to find wood in which the chisels and 
gravers can produce clean, clear cuts, without check 
or split, and so allow of the doing of fine work. It 
is also difficult to find pieces of wood large enough 
for any extensive work, and consequently the speci- 
mens of fine wood-work to be found are usually small. 
It is perhaps for this reason as much as any other, 
that wood-carving, while of the nature of sculpture, 
has not taken rank with work in marble or metal, in 
which, although by means slightly different, the finest 





and most delicate effects may be produced. These 
remarks, however, as a matter of course apply chiefly 
to large works ; for smaller works, wood 
is capable, in the hands of a skillful 
carver, of taking the most beautiful forms 
and showing clearly the finest and most 
delicate lines, being surpassed by nothing 
unless it be ivory, and surpassing ivory 
in the slight tint which even the whitest 





wood possesses, and which produces a 
warmer and more pleasing effect than the 
hard polished white of the ivory. 

For the best specimens of wood-carv- 
ing we must go to Germany, where a high 
degree of perfection in the art was at- 
tained during the Middle Ages. It was 
chiefly used for ecclesiastical subjects and 
church decoration, some large works, 
such as altar-pieces and the like, having 
been produced. Fine examples of these 
may be seen in the churches at Prague, 
Erfurt, Altenberg, and also in Pomera- 
nia, the most elaborate being a large 
carving illustrating the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, in a church at Tribsees. 
Many of the Belgian churches are also 
similarly ornamented. Another cele- 
brated specimen is found in the orna- 
mentation of the cathedral at Schleswig, 
done in the sixteenth century, as were 
most of these great works. 

Among those who have made most 
reputation as carvers in wood have been 
Michael Wolgemuth, of Nuremberg, who 
lived early in the sixteenth century, and 
who may be said to have first become fa- 
mous in this department of art. Follow- 
ing him came Veit Stoss, and later, Hans 
Bruggemann. And when, later in the 
century, smaller works took the place of 
the large altar-pieces, Albert Diirer pro- 
duced some beautiful specimens, though 
probably not so many as have been cred- 
ited to him, At one time portraits in box-wood held 
the lead in fashion, and in this line Hans Schwartz, 
of Augsburg, produced the works which have been, 
and are, most esteemed. 

Of the smaller articles in wood-carving to which we 
have alluded, many exist, chiefly in the hands of wr- 
‘uost and collectors, and, in public museums, though 
Many are also found scattered during the lapse of 
generations. These included not only things as 
small as book-covers, but even fire-screens and larger 
articles of furniture, like chairs, bedsteads and tables, 
Were also profusely ornamented by small carved fig- 
ures, groups and designs, some -beautiful and some 
only grotesque. 

About the seventeenth century wood-carving fell 
‘ety much into desuetude, and in that and the next 
century ivory-carving came more into favor. Wood 
has, however, never been entirely neglected, and, es- 
pecially in Germany and Switzerland, some beautiful 
Specimens have been produced, many of which may 
— at the Centennial Exposition. Lately it has 

ri Come into favor, in the general revival of in- 
ngs in medizeval art and artists, and, in addition to 

ork of those who make it a profession, some ex- 


ceedingly creditable work has been done by amateurs. 
Indeed, such has been the improvement in the tools 
and methods of working, that wood-carving may now 
be made one of the most fascinating ways in which 
persons of artistic tendencies can spend their spare 
time — producing objects of beauty at a very small 
outlay of money or labor. The best way for the be- 
ginner in this pursuit is undoubtedly to commence 
with ‘‘scroll-work,” for which tools and all needed 
materials are easily procurable, and then, as skill in 
manipulation is gradually acquired, to progress to the 
use of the chisel and graver. 

The best woods for the purpose are box — which is 
exclusively for fine engravings, and on which lines of 
microscopic fineness may be cut, as may be seen in 
any number of Tue ALpinr— Irish bogwood, maple, 
beech, holly, mahogany, apple, pear, oak, and perhaps 
a few others, care being taken to secure a wood of 


know anything of the kind. To analyze emotion 
and assign causes to sensation, requires subjectively 
insight, critical faculty and special training ; and ob- 
jectively, an acquaintance with the material sources 
of the impressions under consideration. Those who 
‘do not know much about art” see, for instance, a 
picture which ‘‘ pleases” them. To say what it is 
in the picture that affords the pleasant impressions, 
involves not only a knowledge of art, but a knowledge 
of human nature too, which few persons even among 
artists, and only the most catholic critics, ever possess. 

There are certain things, however, that generally 
attract interested attention and affect the majority of 
beholders, though each individual differently, doubt- 
less, as his character permits. Incident is, I take it, 
the most widely and readily appreciated : pathetic in- 
cident coming first, and humorous suggestion prob- 


ably second. A mother kneeling beside a baby’s bed, 





close grain and free from knots or checks. 





CARVED BOOK-COVER IN BOX-WOOD. 


We give an engraving of a cover for a religious 
book, carved from box-wood, which may serve at 
once as a good example of what has been done in 
this line of art, and also as an incentive to those of 
our readers who desire to begin its practice. They 
may not equal it, but will find pleasure and profit in 
contemplating and emulating the best models. 


+ 
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ART IN PHILADELPHIA. 








Hans MaKarT IN THE CENTENNIAL. 


TuE people who stand before the pictures in Me- 
morial Hall, and naively remark, ‘‘ We don’t know 
much about art, but we know what pleases us,” are 
as numerous as ever, and continue to put forth this 
original and interesting statement with unwavering 
pertinacity. With all due respect, I beg leave to sub- 
mit that the great American public can very well af- 
ford, after a century of culture, to dispense with this 
observation. It is a form of words, not at all sound, 
which we need not hold fast any longer. In the first 
place, it has become wearisome ; and in the second, 
it is not quite true. Those who are given to saying 
they know what pleases them, unfortunately do not 





lovers parting, a youth leaving home, and a boy 
sprawling on the ice or a clown tumbling 
over a donkey’s ears, — these, if rendered 
with skill enough to be recognizable, are 
immediately accepted as good pictures. 

Next to the story, I think rich effects 
of light and shade, and color, such as 
our artists give in autumnal landscapes, 
are found ‘‘ pleasing.” There should be 
point of some kind in the picture made 
prominent enough to hang the title on, 
otherwise the agreeable impression will 
often be dissipated in vair effort to un- 
derstand the subject. This is not always 
the case, however, as I have seen visitors 
returning again and again to Thomas 
Moran's Turneresque sunset scenes, al- 
though they apprehended but dimly the 
ideas the artist intended to convey. 

Thanks to the reproduction in black 
and white of meritorious works, a better 
knowledge of elementary art has of late 
years been disseminated, and as a conse- 
quence we find vigorous drawing, espe- 
cially in bold imitations of nature, more 
and more widely approved. The repre- 
sentation of a well-posed figure, or a 
spirited bit of action, will find many ad- 
mirers, and thousands will be ‘‘ pleased” 
with it who years agone would not have 
noticed these characteristics. 

I have spent many a long warm day 
in the art galleries of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, looking at the people as well as 
at the pictures, and the results of my ob- 
servations are about as given above. Of 
the twenty-five thousand to fifty thousand 
people who daily visit these galleries, nine 
hundred in each thousand regard only 
the pictures which represent or illustrate 
human experiences, those which show 
strong effects of color, and those in which 
there is skillful drawing of familiar objects. Whether 
there is one in each thousand who knows which of 
these attributes it is that attracts his attention, I very 
much doubt. This may look like a low estimate of 
art culture among the masses of our people ; but as 
far as it goes, I think it is nearly right. And if there 
are from two hundred to five hundred daily visitors 
who have some better understanding of the merits of 
the pictures, and better appreciation of their worth, 
these surely represent a constituency of intelligence 
quite as numerous as we have any reason to look for. 
Besides, the fact that nearly all who enter the Exhibi- 
tion find satisfaction in spending a considerable part 
of their limited time among the works of art, is in 
itself encouraging. And in this view it is perhaps not 
altogether a misfortune that a majority of the works 
are ‘‘ suited to the capacity ” of the multitude. The 
thousands of pictures, marbles, etc., will give to the 
thousands of people new ideas that can not fail to 
supplement helpfully those imbibed from the factory, 
the farm and the forge. 

Next to the English, the Austrian collection I think 
will be found of greatest interest to Americans, though 
it should be borne in mind that at present writing the 
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contributions from the galleries of the Marquis of |tive or to suggest space ; and yet the groupings are 


Salamanca, which are to enrich the Spanish collec- 
tion, have not yet arrived. 
not only strong in works of merit, but it introduces 
us into new territory in the world of art. We have 
been vaguely aware of the rapid progress of art in 
Austria, and intelligent Americans visiting Vienna 
have returned with good report and with examples of 
rare worth, as witness the ‘‘ Abundancia ” of Makart, 
exhibited from this country, and two portraits of New 
Yorkers, Nos. 165 and 166 of the Austrian catalogue, 
painted by Von Angeli. But our public has been 
practically unacquainted with Austrian art, and this 
exhibit comes to us in some sort as a surprise. 

The standard of merit in this exhibit is very high. 
There is no cheap, poor or crude work to be seen, 
and though all the paintings are for sale, there is not 
the slightest suggestion of trade speculation, which, I 
regret to say, is not observable in the apartments of 
some other European countries. 

As heretofore stated, there is not a fine gallery’ in 
either of the buildings devoted to art, and conse- 
quently none of the large pictures in the exhibition 
are suitably hung. The Austrian pictures are crowded 
into a comparatively small room, hardly wider than a 
broad hallway. The greater part of one wall is occu- 
pied by Makart’s ‘‘ Venice paying Homage to Cath- 
arine Cornaro.” This work should be placed at the 
end of a grand salon, where it could be seen with the 
advantages of perspective and appropriate surround- 
ings. 
is hardly possible to see the whole picture at once, 
much less to get any adequate single impression of 
it. Iam not now finding fault on Austria's account : 
there has no partiality been shown, and none of the 
exhibiting nations are better situated. 

In painting this picture, Makart has aspired to ful- 


natural and free, each figure occupies its own place 


The Austrian exhibit is|on the ground, and there is not a stiff or forced atti- 


tude among them all. 





Notwithstanding the gorgeousness of the scene —a 
wealth of richest draperies being an appropriate and 
noticeable characteristic — the picture is comparatively 
low in tone and the color seems subdued. This pe- 
culiarity, also observable in the ‘‘ Abundancia,” and 
which in an unfavorable light appears almost mono- 
chromatic, would suggest that the artist lacks confi- 
dence in his power as a colorist. But any such im- 
pression must give way when close attention reveals 
evidences of assurance that would, in weaker hands, 
amount to audacity. 

The figure of the queen is draped in creamy-white 
silken fabric, almost covered with an embroidery of 
pearls. The only color given is the red-gold of her 
majesty’s flowing tresses, the especial pride of the 
beautiful blondes of the Adriatic. ‘There being no- 
thing salient in the drawing of the voluminous robes, 
this treatment leaves the centre-point of interest in 
the picture entirely devoid of the advantage of em- 
phasis of any kind. Leaving the queen, then, sup- 
ported only by the majesty of her own gracious pres- 
ence, Makart has massed about her throne the strong- 
She is almost 
the figure of the 
state official on her right hand, the hangings of the 
dais in the background, and the gondolier in the fore- 


est and most trying tints on his palette. 
surrounded by deep, rich crimson ; 


In the contracted space assigned to Austria, it} ground, making a continuity of color nearly uninter- 


rupted. But so entirely successful is this bold inno- 
vation, that Catharine Cornaro is the one prominent 
object, and dominates the whole composition as she 
should do. 

In drawing, Makart is at once strong and refined. 


Nothing could be more gracefully suggested than the 


fill the highest offices of representative art, unless/| timidity of a baby-girl, shrinking half-afraid from the 


sacred composition be excepted ; and his work is so 
far successful that it will generally be accepted as the 
great picture of the Centennial Exhibition. The 
epos is a striking incident in Venetian history, which, 
though authentic, has become so obscured in the 


great dog in the foreground ; and nothing more vig- 
orous than the magnificent pose of that dark-skinned 
daughter of the Rialto bearing an amphora on her 
shoulder. His extended and careful study of the fig- 
ure is shown by the immense number of personages 


lapse of ages that the artist’s imagination has not] introduced on his canvas, each having a distinct indi- 


been hampered by dimly discerned details. All we 
need to know is that the Catharine Cornaro of the 
picture is the widowed Queen of Cyprus returning to 
her native Venice, and bringing the sovereignty of the 
rich and beautiful island as a free gift to the republic. 
‘The scene delineated is the reception of Catharine by 
her compatriots with a public ovation on her arrival. 
Seated on a temporary throne erected near the water- 


viduality characteristically portrayed. 

With the genius to conceive and the imagination 
to bring forth ‘‘ Venice paying Homage to Catharine 
Cornaro ;” with the knowledge and skill exhibited in 
the execution of that work ; with the ambition of 
youth ; with the enthusiasm of devotion to art ; with 
the opportunities afforded by high appreciation at 
home and abroad —there can be no question that 


front of Saint Mark’s Place, the royal lady receives} Hans Makart will become one of the greatest painters 


the offerings and homage of the people. 


They bring | of our time. 
the fruits and flowers and products of art and industry | having been born in Salzburg in 1840. 


He is now about thirty-six years of age, 
His early 


peculiar to Venice, appealing — intentionally, per-|education was begun in Vienna ; but he first studied 


haps—to the returning widow’s memories of her|drawing under Bellotti, in Munich. 


childhood’s home. 

The artist has conceived the occasion as a sponta- 
neous demonstration by the people, the only indica- 
tion of state participation in the affair being the pres- 


ence of an official dignitary in crimson robes at the| garden, by the emperor. 


queen's right hand. All the other figures which fill 
the canvas are the citizens and populace of every 
grade. ‘The idea conveyed to my mind is that the 
people are not only acknowledging the gift of a king- 
dom, but are exulting that a daughter of Venice 
should prefer the home of her nativity to the proud 
throne of the Cyprian kingdom. 


among the multitude approaching the throne are 


As an artist, 
however, he is a pupil of Von Angeli, and is decid- 
edly the first among that master’s many famous stu- 
dents. He now resides in Vienna, where he has a 
fine mansion and studio built for him in a beautiful 
He has, as his pictures 
show, immense facility of execution, and paints with 
wonderful rapidity. The noble head of Karl Coste- 
noble the sculptor, who stood for one of the Venetian 
magnates near the throne of Catharine Cornaro, was 
painted in less than half an hour, and the likeness is 
admirable, while the modeling and flesh tints are as 


Most numerous | life-like as pigment can be. 


The picture selected for illustration in this number 


women and girls, the incidental intent of the painter| of THE ALpInE — the portrait of Charlotte Wolter in 


apparently being to illustrate the types of feminine 
beauty for which Venice in her glory was famed 
throughout the world. 

However critics may differ in other respects, none 
can deny to Makart perfect mastery of the art of com- 
position. 
entitled ‘‘ Abundancia,” he exhibits a master’s ability 
to make his figures stand together on the same plane, 
and this without the aid of any accessories whatever. 


the character of Messalina — is one of Hans Makart’s 
best, and is not only artistically worthy of notice, 
but is also, in Vienna, as much a favorite as are the 
painter and the actress. 


Immediately opposite to Makart’s great picture 





In this picture, as also in the pendant pair | hangs Eugen Felix’s ‘‘ Pan and Bacchantes,” a work 


which might be described as an undertaking to recon- 
cile the classic and the romantic schools of art. The 
motive is, simply enough, the expression of beauty as 


Excepting the prow of a sumptuous gondola, some| embodied in woman’s form, and this motive is devel- 


spars and sails in the middle distance, and a bit of | oped with the fidelity of a Greek sculptor. 


At the 


architecture, the entire canvas is occupied by the|same time the artist takes liberties with his composi- 


throng of gift-bearers, with nothing to give perspec- 





tion, but with such success that he can hardly fail to 





be justified even in the eyes of severe adherents to 
classic precedent. 

The subject is a Bacchante, nude, standing in an 
easy attitude, reaching upward, making an offering of 
wine to an image of Pan. A broad pour of light, 
centering about the breast, illumines the figure, glori- 
ous in the splendor of womanly symmetry and grace. 
This is wondrous beautiful and according to canon ; 
but at her feet reclines a sister-Bacchante, in shadow, 
and here the flesh tints are toned down, affording an 
effective contrast with the refulgent loveliness of the 
principal figure. If this was not intended as a foil, it 
serves the purpose of one most efficiently ; but the 
harmony of the composition is not in the least dis- 
turbed by it, and it seems to me that only hypercritical 
taste could object to its introduction. 

‘*Sans Souci,” by Joseph Fux, of Vienna, is an 
excellent delineation of character, and exhibits high 
qualities as a work of observation, a study of life, and 
also as a painting of a difficult subject. A young 
Italian itinerant, J? Zrovatoré of the highway, who has 
seen enough of the world to be confident of his ability 
to take care of himself, stands equipped for a tramp, 
and returns the observer’s gaze with a look half-merry 
and half-defiant. He is ready to take any road, he 
does not care which, and has all his belongings slung 
about his person—a guitar, pipes and various charac- 
teristic ‘‘ properties ” 





and his sole companion, an 
intelligent ape, rides upon his arm. There is some- 
thing appropriately free and spirited in the painting 
of this picture, as if the artist felt perfectly competent 
to solve all the problems involved in its production, 
and was good-naturedly careless of other people's 
opinions as to his success. 

The Austrian collection is rich in portraits and life- 
studies, but comparatively poor in landscapes. The 
most noticeable of the latter class is No. 116 of the 
catalogue, by Robertus Russ, of Vienna. A country 
road winds among noble oaks, one of which has fallen, 
and an ox-team halts beside it. At a way-side pool 
a young girl stoops over the water, pulling flags. The 
time is evening, and the twilight shining between the 
great boles is charmingly rendered. Mr. Russ _ has 
studied tree forms and foliage with conscientious 
fidelity, and his cattle and figures are painted with 
knowledge and skill remarkable in a landscape artist. 

I must not close this brief and insufficient notice 
without mentioning two marbles by Karl Costenoble, 
also of Vienna. These are portrait busts of Charles 
V. and Maximilian I., both admirably modeled and 
full of life and character. These are the only mar- 
bles exhibited from Austria, but they are of more 
value to art-students than whole ship-loads of shop- 
work to be seen in the annex. — John V. Sears. 
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A HARD PROBLEM. 








Nort by any means the first one, old or young, 
black or white, who has found it difficult to ‘‘ make 
up a slate” to suit him is our young friend. It is 
evident that he has reached a ‘‘ sticking-point ” — the 
point which comes sooner or later in all problems, 
whether mathematical, social or political. In his case 
the problem is evidently mathematical : there is no- 
thing to suggest politics either in his age or aspect ; 
and it is very certain that no conundrum in social 
science is bothering him. It is only one of those old 
questions about the number of bricks in a wall, or 
perhaps it is a solution of that old query about the 
way of dividing an uncertain amount of molasses be- 
tween three people by means of several receptacles o! 
unknown capacity. Be the precise nature of the prob- 
lem, however, what it may, it has evidently caused no 
small amount of trouble in the mind of our young 
friend ; and his face, with its expression of doubt and 
perplexity, is perfectly faithful in its naturalness, and 
is worthy of close study both for this reason and be- 
cause of its excellent drawing and the careful man- 
agement of light and shade shown not only in the 
face, but also in the entire figure. Let us hope that 


the ‘‘hard problem ” will be satisfactorily solved by 
the young mathematician, who is evidently just as hard 
at work and just as much puzzled as was Archimedes 
when asked to detect the dishonest goldsmiths. 
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Tus venerable and stately pile, the most celebrated | sip of the famous old Abbey. 
building in all England, and one of the most cele- | 


effigies and monuments 
adorn its walls, so many 
of her sovereigns have 
come there to be crowned, 
to be married, and have at 
last been brought there for 
the rites of sepulture, that 
not the most indifferent or 
most skeptical can look 
upon its walls, much less 
enter its dim aisles and 
lofty nave, choir and tran- 
sept, without a feeling of 
awe, if he be able to resist 
an impulse of reverence. 
Few care to resist that or 
any other feeling, however, 
and fewer yet would care 
to confess it if they did. 
The feeling that those who 
have lived and have ‘‘ gone 
over to the majority” be- 
fore us know more than 
we, have done more than 
we have done or can do, 
that their knowledge and 
their deeds call for our 
reverence, is universal in 
man from his earliest ap- 
pearance on earth ; and it 
is not strange that among 
the earlier nations of the 
world this reverence should 
have deepened into wor- 
ship, especially of their 
heroes, who were easily 
transformed into gods. 

We moderns do not 
carry the feeling so far ; 
but we nevertheless share 
it with the most primitive 
peoples as well as with the 
highly civilized nations of 
remote antiquity ; with the 
rude Norsemen and the 
polished Greeks, both with 
mythologies telling of dead 
heroes transferred in the 
popular mind from earth 
to the abodes and society 
of the gods. Hence our 
mausoleums, monuments, 
busts and our mural tab- 
lets. Hence, too, such 
Structures as Westminster 
Abbey, the grandest of 
them all. 


WESTMINSTER 





ABBEY. 


brated as well as most beautiful in all the world, is|iniscences of Westminster are those connected with 
also, probably, the one of all the famous structures of | the coronations, nearly every British monarch, from 
Europe upon which Americans look with most in-| William the Conqueror to Victoria, having been 
terest and certainly with most love and reverence. |crowned here, though with varying ceremonies and 
Apart from its intrinsic beauty as an architectural 
work, and apart, also, from its history as a building 
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That Englishmen should experience this feeling 
is not, of course, remarkable ; but why Americans 
Should share it, would, at first sight, appear less clear, 
did we not remember that the history of America as 
J nation is only separated from that of England by a 
single century, the history of the previous centuries 
having been common property, while during that 
century the separation has been almost more in name 
than reality, America claiming almost an equal share 


in England’s illustrious dead. 


Moreover, there are 


hot a few whose names are directly interwoven with 


events of American history. 


We shall not, however, 


attempt to catalogue them here, that having been al- 
ready done in former numbers of THE ALDINE, where, 


also, was given a very full sketch of the Abbey and its| right, not by victory — of Edward’s throne. 


history. 


We prefer rather to glance at what may be|on Monday, December 25, 1066, Christmas Day, that 


perhaps called, without impropriety, the historical gos- | William placed himself on the stone covering the grave 


of Edward, in front of the high altar. The edifice was 


Not by any means least interesting among the rem-| filled with a mingled crowd of Saxons and Normans, 





incidents. 


any hostile demonstrations. 


while outside were Norman soldiers on the watch for 


On one side the king 


stood Godfrey, the Norman Bishop of Coutances ; on 
the other was Alred, the Saxon Archbishop of York, 
The ritual for a sovereign’s coronation} who had hastened to espouse the cause of the new 


has been varied for nearly every occasion, some of |king, and thereby won an influence over him more 
it has so long been the valhalla, so to speak, of Eng-| the variations being curious and remarkable enough ; | powerful than that wielded by any other person. Ac- 
land, so many of her dead heroes rest there, or their| but the ceremony itself has been, and is, considered| cording to the usages of that time, it was necessary 





A RAIN SQUALL.—M. F. H. pe HaAas. 





that the monarch, before 
receiving the crown, should 
be elected by the suffrages 
Alred 
addressed in their own lan- 


of those present. 


guage the Saxons present, 
demanding their votes for 
the king, while Godfrey did 
the same for the French- 
speaking portion of the as- 
sembly. The reply of the 
multitude being made in 
two languages, caused a 
confused roar, which the 
Norman soldiers not un- 
naturally mistook for the 
beginning of a riot, and 
they accordingly set fire to 
the gates of the Abbey, and 
charged on their horses 
among the alarmed crowd 
of mingled rich and poor, 
nobles and peasants, who 
came pouring out in their 
fear, leaving William alone 
with his attendants to put 
on the crown within hear- 
ing of the cries of his sub- 
jects trampled down by his 
soldiers. It is said that 
for the first time in his life 
William trembled. So the 
first coronation in the Ab- 
bey had an unpleasant end- 
ing, and more than one 
subsequent ceremonial has 
been disturbed, though not 
in precisely the same way. 

Thus, at the coronation 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
September 3, 1189 —a day 
which had been marked by 
astrologers as an ‘‘ Egyp- 





tian day,” or one of evil 
omen —not only did nu 
merous such evil portents 
appear as bats ‘‘ incon- 
veniently circling in the 
same tracks, and especially 
round the king’s throne,.” 
bells pealing at unusual 
hours and without human 
aid, and similar dreadful 
signs, but, what was of 
more consequence, there 
took place a terrible mas- 
sacre of the Jews, which 


of the utmost importance, so that not even William! we of the present day can hardly comprehend. The 


much desired to do so. 











IV., who, for economy’s sake, cut down the ceremo-| provocation would not strike us as a particularly grave 
nial to the barest observances consistent with its due| one, though it appears to have moved the orthodox 
performance, shearing it entirely of all its pomp and| prelates not a little, and of course the superstitious 
circumstance, could dispense with it, though he very | multitude more, in the direct ratio of their ignorance. 
The story is worth a brief telling, as illustrating the 

The first coronation which is positively known to| peculiar superstitions of the times in regard to the 
have taken place there was that of William the Con- | Jews, or rather the superstitious nature of the Chris- 
queror, who, it is well known, chose the Abbey for | tianity of the period which hated Jews less that they 
that ceremony chiefly because beneath its pavement | were Jews than that they would not apostatize even 
lie the remains of Edward the Confessor, the last of | nominally. 
the hereditary Saxon kings ; and William wished, by| that they habitually used an ‘‘ outlandish ” foreign 
being crowned beside his grave, to show his claim to| tongue, were inclined to be ‘‘ clannish ” and to stand 
be considered the ‘‘Conquestor ”— the inheritor by|by one another ; in an age of ignorance they were 
It was|learned, and especially had much knowledge of the 


To which heinous offense must be added 
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healing art; and, worst of all, they made money ! 
Much less than this has sufficed to send men to the 
stake, and it is no wonder the poor Jews were perse- 
cuted and held to be children of the devil —an indi- | 
vidual much feared and respected in those days. 

Now it seems that the Jews were not more exempt 
from a feeling of curiosity than their Christian neigh- 
bors, and therefore, like them, had been accustomed 
to make their way into the Abbey on the occasion of 
coronations— which came rather more frequently 
then than in our times ; but some of the more ortho- 
dox, among whom was even the king himself, thought 
this not at all proper, and even dangerous, it being 
imagined or believed that they wanted to get into the 
king’s presence for the purpose of casting on him 
some evil spell. The king therefore issued a procla- 
mation the day before the ceremony, forbidding the 
Jews from entering the royal presence, and it is a 
curious commentary on the superstition of the times 
that witches were included with Jews in this prohibi- 
tion. The Jews were kept out of the Abbey, but some 
of them who could not restrain their curiosity pushed 
their way in to see the subsequent banquet, were dis- 
covered, set upon by the nobles and nearly killed. 
That same night, and probably on account of this oc- 
currence, there broke out in London a most furious 
onslaught upon the Jews, who were massacred and 
their houses plundered without mercy for two days, 
and the fever spread so that like scenes were enacted 
in York and most of the other principal cities, except 
Winchester. 

It was in the ‘‘ Jerusalem Chamber” of the Abbey 
—which was then, it must be remembered, really a 
monastery of Benedictine monks—that Henry IV. 
died, and where the scene of Prince Henry taking the 
crown from his dying father also took place, though 
Shakspeare locates it, apparently, in some adjoining 
chamber. Shakspeare has caught, however, in the 
fullest sense the spirit of the ‘‘ wild prince’s ” actions 
on the occasion of his father’s death, as related by the 
chroniclers of the time. It is narrated that, imme- 
diately upon the king’s death, the prince retired — 
probably to an oratory — where he spent the whole 
day in remorseful meditation on his sins, and at night- 
fall went secretly to a hermit within the precincts, 
confessed, and received absolution. It is evidently to 
this conversion that Shakspeare alludes when he makes 
the Archbishop of Canterbury say (Henry V., Act L., 
Scene 1) : 

‘* The breath no sooner left his father’s body 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 


Seem’d to die too: yea, at that very moment, 


Consideration like an angel came, 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him ; 
Leaving his body as a paradise, 
To envelop and contain celestial spirits.’’ 
The supernatural was not altogether wanting to 
Henry’s coronation, for we read of a terrible thunder- 
storm, which was (afterward) supposed to have been 
the precursor of all the turmoils and troubles of his 
reign. 
Not to linger too long among the royalties, we may 
mention one more scene connected with them. At 
the coronation of George IV., his queen, the un- 
happy Caroline, presented herself at the entrance to 
the Abbey as early as six o'clock in the morning, but 
was turned back from each door in turn as soon as 


which we give an engraving), tradition has it that he 
was buried standing. This story gains a certain sup- 
port from the statement of the clerk of the works, 
who, in 1849, superintended the interment of Sir 
Robert Wilson, near Jonson, and who says that when 
they were digging the grave the sand ran into it from 
Jonson’s grave, and that he saw ‘‘ the two leg bones 
of Jonson fixed bolt upright in the sand, as though 
the body had been buried in the upright position ; 
and the skull came rolling down among the sand 
from a position above the leg bones to the bottom of 
the newly made grave. There was still hair upon it 
and it was of a red color.” 
a pavement stone of a blue color, eighteen inches 
square, upon which was the famous inscription — 


Jonson was buried under 


*¢O rare Ben Jonson !”’ 


This stone was taken up in 1821, when the aisle was 
repaved, and was afterward fixed in the north wall, 
opposite the grave, which had been marked by a 
small lozenge with a copy of the inscription. 

Strange to say, while the Abbey’s roll of illustrious 
dead contains men of all other callings, it bears the 
name of but one painter —Sir Godfrey Kneller 
he is buried at Kneller Hall, where he died. 

tells us that Kneller, when in his last illness, sent for 


and 





Pope 


him, and in the course of conversation said, ‘‘ By 
God, I will not be buried in Westminster!” and 
when asked why, replied, ‘‘They do bury fools 
there!” He was accordingly buried in the garden 
of his manor, but a tablet was erected to his memory 
in Westminster. ‘‘ After this unfortunate begin- 
ning,” says Dean Stanley, ‘‘no painter has been, or 
probably ever will be, interred within the Abbey. 
The burial of Sir Joshua Reynolds in St. Paul's has 
carried with it the commemoration of all future 
artists in the crypt of that great cathedral.” 

Nor are quaint and curious epitaphs any more 
wanting to Westminster than to our country church- 
yards. Fora long time portions of the Abbey — the 
Cloisters — were used as a place of sepulture for pri- 
vate persons, even in some cases for servants, and 
over the graves of these may be found many quaint, 
curious and touching inscriptions. —S. G. 
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A RAIN SQUALL. 








Ovr illustration—from a picture ordered by Mr. 
James Sutton, of THe ALpine — needs no long de- 
scription. To one who has ever seen a rain squall at 
sea the picture tells a plain tale, and a scarcely less 
plain one to those who have never had that fortune. 

Mr. M. F. H. de Haas is one of the best known 
of our artists, particularly for his marine pictures, 
to which class he confines himselt entirely, aad of 
which he has painted a considerable number — being 
an exceedingly hard-working artist —all of which 
have attracted the attention of both artists and the 
general public, and, it is gratifying to know, have 
found very ready sale, that being, if not the highest, 
at least the most practical form appreciation of an 
artist’s work can take. Mr. de Haas has not lacked, 
however, for appreciation of another sort, having been 
well treated by the critics and having received such 
honors as are accessible to artists in this country — 
too few, indeed, though they be. 

Mr. de Haas was born at Rotterdam, in South 





she presented herself at it. At the door of the South 


Transept, for instance, she was met by Sir Robert In-| 
glis, who had been charged with the duty of keeping | 


order in the ‘‘ Poet’s Corner,” and who said to her, 


according to Dean Stanley, ‘‘It is my duty to an- 
nounce to your Majesty that there is no place in the 


Abbey prepared for your Majesty.” The queen 


asked, ‘‘Am I to understand that you prevent me 


from entering the Abbey ?” 


on the arm of her attendant, Lord Hood, turned| honor, the art judges having been gentlemen of ca- 
away, weeping, to be carried in a few weeks to be| pacity and fitness, and having acted, as is generally 


buried in her native Brunswick. 


From coronations to buryings is, after all, a less 


violent transition, especially in Westminster Abbey, 


than it might seem, and nearly every tomb in the Ab- 


bey has its tale or legend connected with it. Thus, 


of Ben Jonson, who is buried in the North Aisle (of 


Sir Robert repeated his 
former declaration, and the unhappy queen, leaning 


Holland, in 1832, and is consequently just in the 
prime of life. He came to New York in 1859, where 
he has remained since. He has very seldom been 
unrepresented in the exhibitions otf the National 
Academy, and in 1867 was elected a member. At 
the Centennial he exhibited three pictures, entitled 
‘* Brig Hove to for a Pilot,” ‘‘ Moonrise and Sunset,” 
owned by Gov. E. D. Morgan, and ‘‘ Drifted Ashore 
in a Fog,” and was awarded a medal in the first 
thirteen by a full board of judges. This was a real 





admitted, with fairness and discretion. In all that 
we, in common with others, have had to say about the 
‘*supplemental ” awards, there has been no shadow 
of reproach cast on either the full board or the recip- 
ients of the medals awarded by them. 


artist we may mention two which have attracted per- 
haps more attention than any other of his works, 
One of these, ‘‘ The Wreckers,” painted some years 
ago, and owned by Mr. August Belmont, is consid- 
of 
attracted much attention when the Belmont gallery 


ered one the best the artist has painted, and 
was recently thrown open in aid of the Centennial 
Loan Exhibition. The other, ‘‘ Farragut Passing the 
Forts at New Orleans,” was very generally admired at 
the time of its original exhibition : 
by Mrs. Johnson, of San Francisco, 
Of the peculiarities of Mr. de Haas’s style we have 


it is now owned 


not space to speak, if it were desirable or necessary so 
todo. If he can not actually control the winds and 
the waves, he has succeeded in being controlled by 
them to that degree that the very genii of ocean and 
sky seem to move on his canvases. 


—& 
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WORLD'S FAIR. 





OUR NEW 





SPECIMENS OF CERAMIC ART — JAPANESE LacQuER 
Work, ETC. 

MonstEur VioLet LE Due, in his fanciful account 
of the origin of architecture, describes the invention 
of tiles as occurring very early in the infancy of the 
human race, the tile being, in fact, the first produc- 
The 
imaginative author narrates the destruction by storm 


tion of .man’s skill used in house-building. 


of a rude shelter, a nest of sticks and stones built up 
against the rocks, the home of a family represented as 
The 
hom and his sons rebuild the house and model from 


among the progenitors of a typical Aryan tribe. 


clay the few vessels that serve as the housekeeping 
outfit of the period. Some broken bits of pottery 
suggest the idea of constructing a hearth from shaped 
plates of baked clay. Accordingly the fom kneads 
out a number of rudely squared pieces and fires them 
with the pots and pans. ‘Thus was the tile conceived 
and brought forth in the dim dawn of pre-historic 
time, a first instance of that modification of crude 
material by handicraft by which man establishes do- 
minion over nature. 

The tile has subserved an infinite variety of pur- 
poses, useful and ornamental, from the paving of a 
cabin floor to the decoration of the throne-room in a 
palace, but it remains to this day essentially the same 
plate of baked clay discovered by the Aryan hom. 

A lump of crude clay, taken by bare hands from its 
native bed, rudely shaped by the same hands at the 
same time, and burned in the embers and ashes, the 
Aryan tile was fragile, porous, full of flaws and cracks, 
crooked and warped, and indefinite in form and 
color. The Minton majolica of to-day is composed 
of materials brought together from the ends of the 
earth, selected with greatest care and tempered with 
the most patient skill. It has a solid foundation, 
strengthened by ribs and cross-braces. Its body is 
of firmer and closer grained clay, offering a smooth 
face for finishing. Its surface is a vitreous glaze, per- 
fect in texture and hard as iron. Its outlines are 
mathematically accurate, it is tasteful in design, and 
the artist embellishes it with paintings rich in the 
splendor of crimson and gold, or, exquisitely delicate, 
touched with the palest tints on his palette. A long 
line of ingenious and complicated machinery is used 
in its manufacture ; it passes through many processes, 
some of which require months of time, and the 
months run into years before the long labor is finally 
completed. When sorted from the kiln at last, it is 
a triumph of art, beautiful in itself, and capable of 
numberiess combinations with other objects, strong 
and serviceable as stone, impervious to water and 
weather, proof against fire and decay, more durable 
than piled up marble or monumental brass. And 
yet it is, like its Aryan prototype, only a little clay, 
fashioned by man’s hand and baked in the fire. 

It is not, however, to modern progress that the att 
of tile-making owes its development. Most of the 
ancient civilizations possessed knowledge of the art, 
and we have evidence that, except in the matter of 
painting, it has heretofore been brought to greate! 
perfection than we have perhaps even yet attained. 
It has been, in fact, a lost art, which we within the 








Among the many other pictures painted by this 


present century have slowly regained. 
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The use of tiles for pictorial and ornamental pur- 
poses is closely related to mosaic work, as shown, for 
instance, in tessellated pavements (Latin, /essedla, a 
small cube of stone). In this branch of the art the 
ancient civilizations excelled, and several nations have 
left examples of mosaic pavements of stone or tiles, 
or of both combined, which we can not pretend to 
rival. 

In the main building of the Exposition is a piece 
of mosaic pavement from the temple of Diana at 
Carthage, representing a colossal couchant lion. The 
spirited drawing, giving the life-like action of the 
beast, the admirable disposition of light and shade, 
and the subtle gradations of color, show a faithful and 
intelligent study of nature on the part of the artist 
and a fine skillfulness on the part of the workman 
unsurpassed in the history of art. I think the half- 
tints of the background are composed of minute tiles, 
but have not been able to resolve certainly whether 
the pieces are tiles or stones, being deterred by some 
slight scruples from removing a bit or two to settle 
the point. 

Not so a motherly body who was found by the hor- 
rified guardian of the mosaic treasure in the act of 
picking out the stones from one of the lion’s paws. 
She wanted some Centennial memorial to take home 
to the boys in Peoria, and ingenuously considered 
that a few of those smooth pebbles would answer the 
purpose, at least better than nothing. 

It seems to me remarkable that neither China nor 
Japan have anything to teach us in the artistic use of 
tiles. Both nations have manufactured tiles for thou- 
sands of years, according to their own accounts, and 
their productions are admirable as far as they go. 
Nothing can be better than the black roofing tiles on 
the Japanese houses in Fairmount Park. They are 
exceedingly light, perfectly interlocked, practically 
indestructible, and comparatively inexpensive. The 
porcelain placques for building purposes exhibited by 
the Chinese are also good of their kind, having the 
qualities of color and design common to their coarser 
ceramic wares. But I have never seen anything from 
either country corresponding to encaustic and ma- 
jolica work, or suggesting a knowledge of their use 
for the decoration of floors, ceilings, walls, wainscots, 
panels, pavements, borders, bands, courses, etc. 

To digress incidentally once more, I will state that 
I overheard an observation in the Japanese depart- 
ment of the Main Building which tends to contravene 
the view here taken. A portly Matron of the Grange 
was passing between the cases containing the wonder- 
ful exhibit of lacquer work ; beautiful cabinets, inlaid 
with shell and ivory and pearl; marvelous caskets, 
enriched with gold and enamels ; superb stands and 
salvers of coral lacquer, mounted with silver and 
ebony, and a bewildering variety of luxurious articles, 
illustrating the high state of perfection to which the 
Japanese have carried their national specialty. With 
a sweeping glance and a wave of her hand including 
the whole collection, the Matron remarked to her 
companion, ‘‘Them’s all mosaics ! ” 

The hearth is the heart of the household. It is 
worthy of notice that the words heart and hearth, so 
nearly alike in English, bear the same close resem- 
blance in all our Germanic mother languages. If 
they had a common Indo-Germanic root, the original 
word may have signified a centre of vital activity, 
radiating heat and impelling the circulation of life- 
currents. The synonyms of the hearth also convey 
the idea of the home centre. Our fires and firesides 
and chimney-corners and hearthstones in common 
parlance, as in poetry, are figures denoting the gath- 
ering-point about which the life of the family circle 
Tevolves, 

As in the earliest instance imagined by Violet le 
Duc, tiles were used to form the hearth, so now, their 
oat important office is in the construction and deco- 
ration of the fireplace. The most noticeable and 
most beautiful tiles in the Exhibition are intended for 

this purpose, 

The Dutch were the first among modern nations to 
establish prosperity and comfort among the common 
People, enabling them to found families with homes 


to appreciate and adorn the family gathering-place, 
the hearth where the household fire burned. They 
began to make ornamented tiles for fireplaces as early 
as the sixteenth century. Our Knickerbocker ances- 
tors imported their homes complete from Holland, 
New 
York and Pennsylvania many specimens are still to 


brick chimneys, tiled fireplaces and all. In 
be found of these quaint Dutch tiles, white glazed, 

with designs in blue, generally biblical subjects — 
Adam and Eve, Samson and the lion, Jonah and the 
whale, and the sale of Joseph being among the pic- 
tures I remember well. 

Within the present century the English have devel- 
oped the art of tile-making from the nucleus estab- 
lished probably by the Romans, and in encaustic 
painting especially have reached finer results than 
ever before accomplished, so far as we have record. 

Artists of excellent skill have been enabled to use this 
medium, and manufacturers have succeeded in car- 
rying very delicate effects through the processes of 
drying and burning. The exhibit of Messrs. Minton, 

Hollins & Co., Stoke-upon-Trent, has examples of 
painting under glaze and of pd/e sur pate which fully 
illustrate the progress of the art. A copy of a Flem- 
ish domestic interior is perhaps the most noticeable 
feature of this fine display. It is called ‘‘ The Young 
Mother,” and is the work of Mr. W. P. Simpson, one 
of the most distinguished masters in this walk of art. 
It is painted in sepia, and is a very faithful translation 
of an old Flemish picture in which the low tones 
have softened into rich deep browns. All the char- 
acteristic merits of drawing, the peculiarities of hand- 
ling, and the personal manner of the painter are here 
reproduced, and it is really difficult to believe, at first, 
that this close copying has actually been executed on 
fire-baked tiles and covered with a fused vitreous 
glaze, as hard and indestructible as flint. 

The size of Mr. Simpson’s large picture is thirty- 
six by forty-eight inches, and it covers the surface of 
thirty tiles. Mr. Dixon has a pair of water scenes a 
little smaller than the above, which are the most 
brilliant pieces of color under glaze ever shown in 
America. They are painted on celadon ground, a 
happy tint giving full value to all the rich, bright 
hues lavished upon every available detail of the de- 
signs. The principal figures are storks in the one 
composition and cranes in the other, with accessories 
of lilies and other water-plants, grasses, reeds, and 
flying wildfowl. Mr. Dixon displays very careful 
study of nature and thorough knowledge, and has 
represented these birds with rare fidelity. He has 
improved to the utmost the opportunities offered by 
his subjects for the use of color, and gives an illustra- 
tion of possibilities in tile-painting as new to us as 
it is attractive. 

Mr. Dixon also has a pair of perpendicular panels, 
one tile wide, painted in pale sur pate. The subjects 
are tropical birds, with appropriate foliage. They are 
admirably executed, and afford a striking example of 
the fine effects attainable by the pd/e sur pale process. 

Between Mr. Dixon’s two larger pictures is placed 
a work of the same size by Mr. Albert Slater. This 
is a composition of flowering vines and butterflies, 
very tender and delicate. Mr. Slater in this work has 
succeeded with color under glaze in rendering the 
crisp and verdant freshness of foliage that we find 
among the best effects of water-color studies. 

I can not undertake even to name the numerous 
beautiful objects in the Minton exhibit. Pendant 
sets of tiles for grate cheeks and fireplace jambs, and 
pendant panels for mural decoration, constitute a con- 
siderable part of the display. Favorite subjects for 
these are the seasons—Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter ; and the hours—midday, evening and night. 
These are usually symbolized by fruits, flowers, birds, 
animals, or human figures, conventionally treated, 
always spirited and truthful in drawing and usually 
satisfactory in color. An example of tile mosaic is 
given in a copy of Stuart’s portrait of Washington, an 
ingenious and careful work, but not attractive. A 
large mosaic reredos will give a better idea of this line 
of work. It is a triptych design with a white cross 


Messrs. Marr & Co., of Brosely, Salop, have an 
extensive variety of ceramic tesserze, laid in beautiful 
designs for pavements, wall surfaces, etc. I noticed 
especially in this exhibit a fine mosaic of minute tiles 
and precious porphyry, the best example of this work 
[ have seen ; also some framed placques of falcons 
and other single birds, painted under glaze — effective 
as oil painting on ivory. Thin, architectural majol- 
ica and geometric tiles, encaustic and terra cotta, are 
eminently worthy of a longer description than I can 
give, and I hope will serve as models for our tile 
manufacturers in this country. 

I must leave this subject, without doing it half jus- 
tice, to turn to another matter that, according to my 
thinking, needs present attention. 

I want to record a protest against the supplement- 
ary awards of prizes in the Art Department of the 
Exhibition. The jurors of awards were impartial 
experts, one half of the number being foreign artists 
appointed by their respective governments. They 
went through their arduous work of inspection and 
comparison faithfully and carefully. After due delib- 
eration they assigned eighty-eight medals, and then, 
having finished their labors, they adjourned, the for- 
eigners generally going home. - 

After the jurors had made these awards and dis- 
persed, the sapient Centennial Commissioners issued 
the amazing announcement that there had not been 
medals enough given out. Not one of these Com- 
missioners is competent to form an intelligent judg- 
ment in matters of art, even had they possessed the 
authority to review the awards, which authority was 
never, even by implication, granted to them. Per- 
haps it may be said they did not undertake to review 
the awards, but merely decided, without reference to 
the awards, to issue more medals. Whatever argu- 
ment they held, their action was, shortly stated, to 
appoint a committee to issue more medals. 

Well, the medals were awarded, off hand, by the 
dozen, and I trust the recipients will appreciate them 
at their true worth. The egregious folly has been 
consummated and can not be remedied. All we can 
do now is to ascertain what harm has been done and 
to assign the blame where it belongs. 

In the first place, one of the purposes of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition has been defeated. Its competi- 
tive character, so far as the Art Department is con- 
cerned, has been destroyed. The conditions under 
which the artists entered their works have been vio- 
lated. The earnest rivalry which the Centennial 
offered to high ambition has been degradéd to a 
ridiculous scramble for cheap favors. 

Secondly, the jurors have been grievously and gra- 
tuitously affronted. They were invited here, in a 
sense, as guests of the nation. They performed the 
duties assigned to them conscientiously and _thor- 
oughly, judging a few works worthy of what they re- 
garded as high honors, and judging the remaining 
many as unworthy. No sooner have they adjourned 
than the Commission invades the domain of their 
office, abrogates their decisions, and practically de- 
clares them incompetent. 

Thirdly, the contributing artists have been wronged, 
especially those to whom the jurors awarded prizes. 
The Centennial honors for which the guild contended 
have been cheapened and degraded. ‘The supple- 
mentary medalists may, some of them, take a quali- 
fied satisfaction in their questionable distinction, but 
the fraternity generally can only view with regret and 
disappointment this arbitrary breaking down of the 
standards of award. 

It should be, and eventually will be known that 
the Centennial Commissioners who are accountable 
for the above noted, and for many similar perversions 
of brief authority, are by no means the men who have 
made the Centennial Exhibition a success, That 
work has been done by the Centennial Board of Fi- 
nance, a totally different organization, composed of 
members quite incapable of such glaring and inex- 
cusable blunders. The Board of Finance created 
this Exhibition, seconded by the exhibitors and sup- 
ported by the people, and the Centennial Commission, 





surrounded by golden rays in the centre, the Chris- 





of their own. They were, therefore, naturally the first 


mon on one side and I. H. S. on the other. 


intended to be an ornamental body, has, unfortunately, 
| proved only an incumbrance. — John V. Sears. 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. \ original trio ; indeed, they are usually rather plain and | in the magnificence of its typography, paper, printing 


PRECISELY what Coleridge meant by the weird crea- 
tion of his brain of which we have placed the title at} 
the head of this article it would be difficult to tell. 
We may conjecture to our hearts’ content and may 
hit the solution of the mystery ; but if so, it will be 
rather by accident than by any demonstrable rules, 
and there is no 


all. 


|«* Rime” can not fail to take close hold upon the|superb setting. 


open to the verge of simplicity, and it may be that he | and general workmanship. 
was endowed with the mysticism and obscurity of the|could reasonably object to the manner in which his 


whole school —he certainly has enough of it for them 


Whether we 


| 
understand it or not, however, the | 


imagination with its strange diction and the weird 
images it conjures up. 


We perforce follow the An- 





one to tell us when 
we have succeeded, 
since the author is 
he 


dead —if even 





knew clearly what 
he meant by some 
of his own writings. 
Certainly, if he did, 
no one else does, 
or, probably, ever 
will. To be sure, 
he has denounced 
all such in advance, 
by assuring us in 
the preface to one 
edition of his works 
that any obscurity 
found in his writ- 
ings is owing to a 
deficiency in his 
reader ; but, apart 
from the fact that 
no one likes to be 
told that he is lack- 
ing in apprehen- 
sion, the 
tion 


declara- 


can not be 
said to have been 
a successful 
for some of 


most accomplished 


one, 
his 
critics have been 
compelled to give 
up much of Cole- 
ridge’s poetry as 
riddles entirely be- 
yond their powers 
of solution. For 
instance, the con- 
clusion to ‘‘ Chris- 
tabel” has always 
seemed beyond the 
powers of any mere 
mortal to 
late into intelligi- 
ble English or to 
analyze so as 


trans- 


to 
find any meaning 
in it whatsoever. 
Nor is the ‘‘Rime” 
much less obscure 


so far as its real 
meaning is con- 
cerned. One can 


understand, to be 
sure, what is obvi- 
ous and on the sur- 
face of it ; but pre- 
cisely what lesson 
the allegory seeks 
to convey, and the 
exact meaning of 
it all, are 
not so clear. 


things 

Indeed, the epigram 
is said to have addressed to himself 
this poem — 


which the author 
on the subject of 


** Your poem must eternal be, 
Dear sir! it can not fail ; 
For ’tis incomprehensible, 
And without head or tail,’’ 
expresses exactly the feeling most readers have in pe- 
rusing the poem — expresses them so exactly, indeed, 
that we must almost doubt whether the epigram was 
Coleridge’s. Obscurity is not the rule with the 
‘*Lake Poets,” of whom Coleridge was one of the 








CRODA 


ROSSA. — E. HEyYN. 





cient Mariner —almost as much spell-bound as the 
wedding-guest, and often almost as much against our 
will— whether we comprehend his journey or why 
he was sent on it or not. It is not at all to be won- 
dered at that Gustave Doré, most weird and imagin- 
ative of artists, in his methods as well as his subjects, 
should have chosen to illustrate this poem ; the won- 
der rather is that he should have refrained so long. 
Whatever his motives may have been for not doing it 
sooner, he has done it at last, and the Messrs. Harper 
Brothers have given us the results of his labors in a 


superb volume —a large square folio in size and royal 





Neither author nor artist 


work has been put before us ; and surely, so far as the 
poet is concerned, his ‘‘ Rime” never before had more 

The engravings are forty in number, illustrating 
the various incidents of the poem, from the forcible 
seizing of the hap- 
less “* wedding- 
guest ” by the inex- 
orable ‘‘ Mariner,” 
to the time when, 
released, the youth 
flees from the mer- 
ry throng, now re- 
the 
festivities, and goes 


turning from 
to seek the night's 


rest he certainly 
need, 
from which he was 
to 


and a wiser man.” 


must and 


rise ‘‘a sadder 
It is difficult, with- 
out taking up too 
much space, to an 
alyze or discuss 
these pictures in 

To 
who are not famil- 
iar with Doré’s style 


detail. those 


any description of 
them would be use- 
less for the reason 
that no form of lan- 
guage can possibl) 


convey ade- 


quate idea of his 
peculiar 
and 


any 


manner, 
especially of 
the boldness of his 
chiaro-oscuro, while 
those familiar with 
the artist through 
his other works, 
though they might 
evolve, from a de- 
scription, the pic- 
tures, would want 
to see them before 
they could 


satisfy 


really 
themselves 
the 
in which his task 


as to manner 
has been executed. 
Nor is it any easy 
task, with the plates 
before one, to criti- 
cise the execution 
of these pictures. 
M. Doré has so 
long worked alter 
his own methods 
and has so persist- 
ently adhered to 
his own _ ideas 
from the time when 
his pictures were 
first flouted by the 
Parisian art critics 
down to the pres- 
ent, when he has more than achieved the success 
dreamed of in his youth, of possessing a studio and 
gallery, of his own works, unequaled in Paris, if not 
in the world —that he may be fairly considered to 
have conquered a place for himself and a standing 
ground where critics must now meet him. The bold 
unconventionality of his treatment of the subjects of 
his pencil, and the novel manner in which many of 
his effects have been produced, nay, the novelty of the 
effects themselves, would provoke a criticism, if em- 
ployed by a younger artist, which Doré escapes be- 
cause, as we have said, he has conquered his place, 
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and we must now accept his manner and judge him 
less by comparison with others than with himself. 
If his pictures at first strike us as too unconventional, 
if it seems as though he had used tints and outlines 
in a way that no other artist has, and in a way to 
be rather startling than true, it can only be said that 
‘‘it is Doré’s way,” and therefore we must accept it, 





leaving, as we have said, all comparison with others 
out of the ques- 
tion, so far as con- 
cerns the peculiari- 
ties of his style. 

It is fair, how- 
ever, to compare 
him with himself, 
to judge Doré by 
Doré, and judging 
in this way the il- 
lustrations of the 
volume before us, 
we must say that 
while most of them 
are in his best style 
—or styles, for 
Doré has two dis- 
tinct styles of hand- 
ling — there are 
some where, it ap- 
pears to us, the 
artist has done less 
than his best. Per- 
haps it would be 
more correct to say 
that he has made 
a mistake in using 
might be 
termed his etching 
where’ the 
smooth lines of his 
other style would 
seem more appro- 


what 


style 


priate and effective. 
This might seem 
hypercriticism but 


that M. Doré has 
left us no choice 


except between his 
different ways of 
doing a thing, and 
it is certainly the 
privilege of those 
look at his 
think 


have 


who 
pictures to 
would 
produced the 
sired effect 
the 


one 
de- 
better 
other. 
instance, the 
smooth lines and 
blended tints of the 
more widely known 
of his styles seem 
better adapted to 
express a slimy 
deck than the bro- 
ken lines, so like 


than 
For 


an etching, which 
effectively portray 
the gaping seams 
and roughened sur- 
face of timbers de- 
Stroyed by dry rot. 

Leaving this, however, which may be considered 
4 question merely of technique, we come to the con- 
sideration of what may be called the matter of the 
Pictures, their literary qualities ; and here it seems to 
Us there are graver faults. It is said by M. Doré’s 
admirers that he works best, and shows to best advan- 
tage, when he is not fettered by the restraints of prob- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| ability, which is undoubtedly true ; and it must be 
admitted that he could nowhere have found a field 
| 


better suited to his powers than that furnished by 
Coleridge’s wild poem. There are, however, certain 
festraints to be put on an artist’s roaming in the 


. 






realms of the improbable. He is at liberty, like the 
poet, to give us not only improbable, but even impos- 
sible conceptions ; he may let his imagination run 
riot through all conceivable or inconceivable combi- 


nations of form or color, and we can have no standard | 
| 


by which to measure his work ; but when he touches 


upon the real, we have a right to demand at least 


consistency, and when an artist undertakes to illus- 
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conception. 


the pictures under consideration failed to do. 


adhere throughout to the time so chosen. 








trate a poem — to give force to the poet’s words — we 
have the right to ask that he shall respect the poet’s 


These things M. Doré has in several instances in 
Thus, 
in the outset he, by the costuming of the figures, 
fixes, to a certain extent, the time of the story in the 
Middle Ages—and very properly, as we think. It 
would certainly seem, therefore, incumbent on him to 
We find, 
however, that while he has retained medizval cos- 
tumes throughout, he has, in every picture where the 





ship appears, given us a vessel constructed entirely 
on modern models, the hulls in several of the pic- 
tures being ludicrously accurate reproductions of the 
best clipper ships or ocean steamers of to-day. In 
the whole collection there is not a suggestion of the 
marine architecture of even a single century ago. The 
fashion of the vessel is, to be sure, entirely a subordi- 
nate matter, and had he given us simply the conven- 
tional ship, of no 
particular date, no 
fault could have 
been found ; but a 
careful study of 
modern marine ar- 
chitecture seems 
out of place. 

Nor has the art- 
ist always followed 
the poet. Thus, 
in the picture to 
which are append- 
ed the lines — 

*¢ Beyond the shadow 
of the ship 

I watched the water 

snakes,”’ 

he has given us the 
Ancient Mariner, 
placidly watching, 
not a group of hid- 
eous monsters, but 
a school of dol- 
phins—emblems to 
the sailor of good 
luck ! 

Again, when the 
poet pictures the 
soul, in the form 
of a seraph, rising 
from each corpse, 
and says — 

‘* This seraph band 
each waved his hand, 
It was a 
sight,”’ 





heavenly 


—speaking of them 
always in the mas- 
culine gender, and 
as each hovering 
over the body from 
which it has arisen 
—-the picture gives 
a band of (female) 
angels, of the con- 
ventional type, hov- 
ering in the air— 
a pretty enough 
sight, but not what 
the poet described. 
These are faults, 
and, it seems to us, 
grave ones, in the 
illustrations of M. 
Doré ; the far more 
numerous beauties 
to be found in the 
pictures we have no 
time or space to 
enumerate, conge- 
the task 
We will 
leave them for the 
reader to find, as he may very easily do in this superb 
volume, especially if an admirer of the weird in art. 
————_—_ > 


nial as 
would be. 


Tue DotomitE Mountains. — We gave recently a 
view of one peak of the Dolomite Mountains, in 
Eastern Tyrol, and a full description of that region. 
We now give two more scenes among the same moun- 
tains, the ‘‘Croda Rossa,” near Ampezzo, and the 
‘«Three Pinnacles.” Both pictures are by Mr. Ernst 
Heyn, whose genius for landscape would have gone 
far, if allowed expression in color, to have improved 
the display of German pictures at Philadelphia. 
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WISDOM. 





‘* Here Iam !”’ said the Earth. 
** But I want food : 
A mere spot of earth 
Can do no good.”’ 
So said a man, 
With a hopeless sigh, 
And sowed no seed 
As the days went by. 


‘‘ Here I am,’’ Duty said, 
«¢ Close by your side! ”’ 

«¢ But I want joy,”’ 
The man replied. 

** Ah, none have joy, 
Save by this way.”’ 

But the man moaned on, 
Day after day. 


One came who was wise, 
And planted seed ; 
Then food sprang forth 
To meet his need. 
He threw himself 
Upon Duty’s thorn, 
And the rose of joy 
For him was born. Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
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THE PARIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. | 





A NOTICE affixed to the entrance of the Conserva- 
tory gives the times of the preliminary examinations | 
for admittance into that institution for the season of 
1876-77. 

Before his or her admission into the classes, each 
aspirant received as pupil in the classes of singing, 
tragedy and comedy must engage by written agree- 
ment with the Director of the Conservatory, 1st. Not 
to contract any engagement during the course of his 
or her studies, nor during the month following their 
close, with any theatre or any other public establish- 
ment whatsoever, without an authorization from the 
Ministe of Public Instruction and the Fine Arts, ac- 
corded upon recommendation of the Director of the 
Conservatory ; 2d. In the case where, at the end of 
his or her studies, the services of a pupil should be 
sought for by any of the subventioned theatres of this 
city, an engagement for two years is to be contracted 
according to ministerial conditions. 

I have given these few regulations, as they may be 
of service to some one intending to study music at 
this institution. Of course, no foreigner can compete 
for the ‘‘ Prize of Rome,” for there is one in music 
(for composition only) as for, in the ‘‘ Fine Arts,” 
Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture. These prizes 
are awarded to natives only or naturalized citizens. 
The Conservatory is under the direction of Ambroise 
Thomas (author of the opera of ‘‘ Hamlet’), and the 
classes are under the personal supervision of eminent 
instructors. The concerts, given annually, are among 
the finest musical events of the year, and it is next to 
an impossibility to procure admittance, all seats being 
occupied by subscription. As one sees the trials for 
admission occupy many days, it will not be difficult 
to imagine that the competition for the prizes at the 
end of the year occupy also many days. They gener- 
ally occupy one week, usually commencing at seven 
in the morning and ending at six in the evening, 
in the case of the most important branches of in- 
struction, or, as I should say, the more popular and 
attractive, such as tragedy and comedy, the opera, the 
opera comique, and the organ and piano, as in those 


classes there are the most pupils. You will see 


people bringing a little sack with them, containing 
lunch, a bottle of wine, etc., so as not to lose their 
places by going out to lunch, as it would be impossi- 
ble to regain a seat once vacated ; and they will sit 


patient and interested listeners during the whole day. 


Unfortunately, the space allotted to the public is very 
limited, and to procure any chance for a seat one has 


to be there as early as five o’clock, and often earlier. 


This last ‘‘Concours” called many people at one 
o'clock, who stood all through the dark hours of early 
day before the dawn in order to procure a seat for the 


ensuing twelve hours. 


The competitions took place at the Conservatory 
The preliminary examinations took place 
@ huis clos — privately, and the results were exception- 


last July. 


ally satisfactory. ‘The séances commenced by the 
competition of the pupils of the classes for singing 
by an examination in so/feggio, and it appears that 
the musical instruction of the singers of the future is 
efficient. Some of the pupils distinguished 
The 
class which continues to mark the greatest number 
of successes is that of M. Mousin, former Director of 
the Conservatory of Metz. The competition of the 
instrumentalists in so/feggio was excellent. The 
classes called to compete numbered about one hun- 
dred youths of both sexes, children of nine and ten 
years triumphing in the most severe tasks, resolving 
at once the problems given in ‘‘ Theory,” and finally 
by reading at first sight music they had never before 
seen. In ‘‘Harmony” (written) the classes of 
Messrs. Theodore Dubois and Savard — who, by the 
bye, are justly celebrated in this branch of instruction 
—earned recompenses of the first order. The class 
of ‘‘ Harps” presented five competitors : one of them 


very 


themselves, especially among the young ladies. 


gained a first prize, a recompense latterly rarely given | 


to this now too much neglected instrument. The 
class of the ‘‘Organ” and of ‘‘ Improvisation” was 
superior this year to the last. The class of the 
‘*Piano” of the first degree gave, as usual, the most 
interesting results. Out of 45 competitors 7 obtained 
first-class medals, and, as ordinarily is the case, most 
of the prizes were gained by the pupils of the excel- 
lent class of Mme. Emile Retz, and,-as is ordinarily 
the case also, the class of young girls showed itself 
very much superior to that of the boys. 

But the most brilliant competition of this pre- 
liminary series was that of ‘‘Counterpoint” and 
‘*Fugue.” Seventeen competitors entered into the 
Joges, having the right to remain eighteen hours to 
treat the subject given. Never have there been so 
many concurrents at one time in Fugue, the highest 
faculty of musical instruction taught at the Conserva- 
tory. The competition was so remarkable that the 
jury gave two first-class medals. 


servatory by the city of Lille, and who presents him- 
self in competition for the first time. 


prize and two ‘‘accessits’” (next bests). 


recompense. 
And now for the public competitions ! 


’ 


of Rome.’ 


petition for the musical ‘‘ Prize of Rome.” 


Rousseau. 


the afternoon. 


sum of another prize, the winner to receive the annua 
hart. 


prize was won by M. Hillmacher, pupil of M. Fran 
cois Bazin; the second first grand prize by M. Pau 


Bazin. ‘‘Judith,” the cantata of M. Hillmacher 
bution of the ‘‘ Prizes of Rome” by full orchestra 
and the interpreters who filled the vé/e on the occa 
sion of his triumph were Mlle. Armand and M. Cou 
tourier, of the Opera, and Mlle. Richard, of the Con 
servatory. 


of ‘‘Singing.” 
Thomas, president, C. Gounod, F. Bazin, Jule 
Cohen, Eugéne Gautier, Gailhard (Opera), Sauzay 









| Yves-Bax. 


One was given to 
M. Broutin, pupil of Victor Massé, sent to this Con- 


The other first 
prize was given to Miss Renaud, pupil of Frangois 
Bazin, whose class carried away besides this a second 
Since the 
foundation of the Conservatory this is the first time 
that a female has obtained this high and valued 


But first 
allow me to say something of the award of the ‘‘ Prize 
On the ist of July, at midday, all the 
sections of the ‘‘ Beaux Arts” were united under the 
presidency of M. Meissonnier (the painter), in the 
hall of deliberations in the Institute, to hear the com- 
There 
were six competitors, M. Koenig, M. Levéque, M. 
Dutacq, M. Paul de la Nux, M. Hillmacher, and M. 
The competition was one of the best of 
many years ; it was ended at a quarter before five in 
According to the rules of the Institu- 
tion there can‘only be one grand prize given, but as 
the young composer, M. Ehrhart, the ‘‘ prize” of 
1874, died, the Academy had at its disposition the 


pension resting for the remaining time of young Ehr- 
The result of the deliberations following the 
hearing of the cantatas was as follows: the first grand 


de la Nux, also pupil of M. Bazin ; the second grand 
prize, M. Dutacq, pupil of M. Henri Reber ; second 
second grand prize, M. Rousseau, pupil of Francois 


was rendered at the conclusion of the general distri- 


The public exhibitions opened by the competition 
The jury were Messrs. Ambroise 


Wartel, and Mekerlin. Competition of the men 
better than the ladies. First prizes — Messrs. Queu- 
lain (baritone), pupil of M. Grosset ; Furst (tenor), 
pupil of M. Potier; Maire (tenor), pupil of M. Saint- 
Second prizes— Messrs. Demasy, pupil 
M. Boulanger; Pellin, pupil of M. 
First accessits (certificate, next best) — Messrs. Doy- 
en, pupil of M. Boulanger; Talazac and Sellier, 
pupils of M. Saint-Yves-Bax. Second accessit — M. 
Durat, pupil of M. Grosset. For the ladies, twenty 
competitors : First prizes— Mlles. Lafont, pupil of 
M. Saint-Yves-Bax ; Bélange, pupil of M. Roger. 
Second prizes— Mme. Castillon, pupil of M. Bus- 
sine; Mlle. Puisais, pupil of M. Barbot. First ac- 
cessits— Mlles. Richard, pupil of Roger; Blum, 
pupil of M. Saint-Yves-Bax. Second 
Miles. Gélabert, pupil of M: Saint-Yves-Bax ; 
dés, pupil of M. Barbot. 

Competition of the ‘‘Piano.” Jury: Ambroise 
Thomas, Henri Herz, Stephen Heller, C. Saint- 
Saéns, Diemer, Tissot, Massenet, Ritter, and August 
Wolff. Morceau played, the first of the Sonata, 
Opera 3, of Beethoven. Men, eighteen concurrents. 
First prize—M. Thibaud, pupil of M. Marmotel. 
Second prizes— Messrs. Trago and Rabeau, pupils 
of M. Mathias. Mestres 
and Bellaique. concurrents 


of Bussine, 


accessits - 
Men- 





First accessits — Messrs. 
Ladies, thirty-four 
Morceau executed, Concerto in G minor of Camille 
Saint-Saéns. First prize — Mlle. Debillemont, pupil 
of M. Lecouppez. Second prizes— Miles. Miclos 
and Heyberger, pupils of Mme. Massart. The young 
Thibaud, who carried off the first prize of the men, 
is scarcely more than an infant, yet he triumphed 
over many second prizes of preceding years. 

Competition of ‘‘ Tragedy” and ‘‘ Comedy.” 





The 
séance commenced at ten o’clock in the morning and 
ended at seven o'clock in the evening. 
gramme is too long to insert, so I will give the 
names of the victors only. ‘‘ Tragedy,” five com- 
petitors, three men and two ladies. No first prize. 
Second prizes— Messrs. Silvain, pupil of M. Reg- 
nier ; Levanz, pupil of M. Brenant. No first acces- 
sit. Second accessit—M. Chameroy, pupil of M. 
Brenant. ‘‘Comedy,” men fourteen 
First prize—M. Davrigny, pupil of M. Regnier. 
Second prizes— Messrs. Barral, pupil of M. Mou- 
rose; Blanche, pupil of Bressant. 
No first prize. Second prize 
of M. Regnier. 

Competition of ‘‘ Opera Comique.” Jury ; Messrs. 
Ambroise Thomas, A. de Beauplan, Ch. Gounod, 
Francois Bazin, Jules Barbier, Cormon, Eugéne 
Gautier, De Leuven, and Semet. 
were seven men and seven ladies. First prizes- 

Messrs. Maris (baritone), pupil of Ponchard, and 
Queulain (basso), pupil of M. Mocker. Second 
prize—M. Furst (tenor), pupil of M. Mocker. 
First accessit— M. Pellin (tenor), pupil of Mocker. 
Ladies, no first prize. Second prizes — Mlles. Men- 
dez and Blum (sopranos), pupils of M. Pouchard. 
First accessits — Mlles. Gélabert and Bilange (so- 
pranos), pupils of Mocker. 

Competition of ‘‘ Violoncello” and ‘‘ Violin.” 
Jury : Messrs. Ambroise Thomas, Vieuxtemps, Del- 
1}denez, E. Altez, Chaine, Garcin, Jacquard, Lalo, and 
Rignault. Nine male and female competitors. ‘The 
morceau executed was a concerto of Stiartug, curious 
and little known. First prize—M. Bruneau. Sec- 
-|ond prize—Mlle. Gatineau. First accessit— M. 
1|Marthe. These three /auréats are pupils of M. 
Franchomme. Second accessit — M. Bruguier, pupil 
of M. Chevillard. Twenty pupils took part in the 
competition of the ‘‘ Violin.” The piece played, the 
,|17th Concerto of Viotti. The jury were more severe 
upon the violin than upon the violoncello, and by 4 
,|decision such as has not beén rendered for many 
-|years no first prize was given for that instrument. 
-|The second prize was divided between Messrs. Ber- 
-|thelier, pupil of M. Massart, and M. Haguenauér, 
pupil of M. Ch. Dancla. 

Competition for the ‘‘ Opera,” six contestants. No 
first prize. A second prize unanimously to M. Queu- 
s|lain, and another second prize unanimously to Mlle. 
, |Richard (contralto). A first accessit to Messrs. 


The pro- 


concurrents. 





Ladies, seven. 
Mlle. Carriére, pupil 





The concurrents 
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THE ALDINE. 








A pe Then M. the Marquis de Sangiuliano advanced 
It is strange that the jury|and pronounced, in French, a warm discourse, in 
awarded nothing to the best, the most finished singer| which he thanked France for the hospitality given 
and actor of the number, M. Maise, either in the trial | durin 


Furst and Demary and to Mlle. Puisais. 
accessit to Mlle. Baron. 


g more than forty years to the precious remains 
for ‘‘Opera Comique” or for the more serious | of that grand musical genius who was called Bellini. 
‘‘Opera,” yet for all that he remains that which he| Many crowns were placed upon the coffin that a car 














was before the trials —the best voice, and that voice 
under better control and more sympathetic than all 
the others, with probably one exception, Mlle. Rich- 
ard, who, by the bye, is only eighteen years of age and 
extremely pretty and winning in appearance on the 
stage. She will, without doubt, soon become a favor- 
ite star. 

The competition of ‘‘ Wind Instruments” was not 
so satisfactory as others of the same for some ‘years. 
The jury judged it not advisable to bestow first prizes 
for the classes Flute, Clarionet, Bassoon, or Horn. 
As for the class Trumpet, the unanimity of black balls 
decided for neither first nor second prizes, but the class 
Hautboys, directed by M. Colin, obtained a first and 
second prize and three accessits. The class of Cor- 
net-d-piston of M. Maury received a first and second 
prize and two accessits. A first and second prize 
were given unanimously to the two only concurrents 
of the class Trombone of M. Delisse. 

The total number of prizes, etc., given by the ad- 
ministration of the Conservatory this year, may be 
divided as follows : 

First prizes 
Second prizes 
First medals 
First accessits 
Second medals 
Second accessits 
Third medals . 


Total . 


On the 15th of September the remains of Bellini 
were disinterred at the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, in 
presence of the Commission come to Paris from 
Catane to receive the remains of their illustrious com- 
patriot. The body of Bellini reposed in a vault sur- 
mounted by a pyramid of stone ornamented with a 
medallion of the composer and an allegorical lyre and 
figure. While the work of exhumation was proceed- 
ing, a company of the 116th regiment of the line 
ranged themselves around the casket prepared to re- 
ceive the cinders of the author of ‘‘ Norma.” 
white drapery had been spread upon a slight emi- 
nence called the Bosquillon, and but a few steps from 
the vault. Upon this white drapery was placed the 
new casket. It is of pomegranate-colored velvet, 
bound with silver. A cross of the same metal is 
fixed upon the lid or cover, and above this cross and 
over the face one reads this inscription : ‘‘ Vincenzo 
Bellini, nato a Catane il 3 Novembre, 1802. Morto 
a Puteaux, presso Paris, il 23 Settembre, 1835.” 


It was in this Bosquillon, where the casket of Bel-| 
lini was surrounded by the tombs of Grétry, Méhul, | 
Hérold, Talma, Chérubini, Bernardin de St. Pierre, | 


and of Lesueur, that took place the opening of the 
leaden casket that inclosed the dead musician. 
workman cuts the case its entire length and across its 
width at the head. This piece is raised, the corpse 
of Bellini is there, but alas! in spite of the embalm- 
ing, in a state of decomposition that permits the re- 
mains to be touched with only the greatest care. It 
was first necessary to, raise with the hands a thick 
layer of bran. The head is enveloped, as the body, 
m many pieces of stuff. Notwithstanding, as it was 
necessary to proceed legally, it was obligatory to tear 
the wrappings that covered the features. This opera- 
tion rendered only the view of a face unrecognizable 
and of a color like earth, and. enabled them to see 
also that this face was detached from the body. The 
members of the Commission had learned from Ros- 
sini, a long time ago, that at the burial of Bellini his 
heart had been inclosed in an urn of lead placed in 
his coffin, They were obliged to search under the 
body to find it. It was found near the head and re- 
Placed immediately. 

The leaden casket was reclosed and deposited in a 
coffin of wood, lined with lead ; in its turn this coffin 
'8 inclosed in the grand casket of which I spoke 
above, A priest and altar boy chanted the last pray- 


A | 


A| 


|drawn by six horses, and followed by fourteen car- 
riages of mourning, carried to the station of the rail- 
| road line of Lyons. 

| Upon the vault, now empty, the Commission placed 
\a plate, or rather slab, of white marble, bearing the 
| following inscription : ‘‘Catania, Grata alla Francia, 
/nel richiamare le ceneri illustri, questa lapidé pose, 
| 15 Settembre, 1876.” 

Two pretty anecdotes of David, the composer. 
| one except Gounod, perhaps, sung like him. 
|those who have heard him sing his ‘‘ Eden.” They 

will never forget it. He has created an Eve more 
| poetic still than Milton’s: the one created by the 
breath and love of God — may they very soon render 
her to us. That little voice of David’s, which resem- 
bled a soul singing, had the gift to vibrate the musical 
chords in the bosom of the young Prince Imperial — 
chords almost lacking in the bosoms of his august 
parents. 


No 
Happy 


Félicien David having been engaged by in- 
| vitation of the Empress at Compiégne, upon her de- 
'mand placed himself at the piano and sang ‘‘ Les 
| Hirondelles.” The child burst into tears, and threw 
| himself into his mother’s arms. Poor David was very 
| much touched by this success ; but he was no courtier. 
| The other anecdote runs as follows: A very old 
friend of David’s, and one intimately known to the 
| family, tells this peculiarity of him. Félicien David 
| was born a Catholic. He had been, according to the 
‘desire of his iather, baptized after the custom of the 
| ‘‘ Midi,” that is to say, the holy water had touched 
his forehead by the medium of a sprig of box, blessed. 
Félicien David guarded all his life this sprig of box 
ee the drawer of his writing-table, and by his ex- 
| pressed wishes this baptismal branch was. placed in 
his coffin and buried with him. 

| This is all the more strange, as Félicien David had 
|expressly forbidden a religious ceremony at his fu- 


| 


/neral, and was by his own desire buried civilly, with- 
out priest or any church functionary. 
thinker. 


He was a free 


Miss Annie Louise Cary, the contralto, has left 
Paris for St. Petersburg and, afterward, Moscow. In 
Russia our fine contralto is much admired, and they 
lavish upon her very visible and very costly evidences 
| of their admiration. She will return to Paris in the 
spring, when she will sit to one of our young artists, 
| Mr. Henry Leland, of Boston, for her portrait. The 
artist has already made preliminary studies. Accom- 
| panying Miss Cary is Miss Clara Nickels, a beautiful 
light soprano, who has already sung with Miss Cary. 

Mr. Charles Clark, of Boston, King Chapel, has 
gone to Florence for study. 

Messrs. Bridgman and Pearce, artists, have returned 
from America to Paris—rather, Mr. Pearce came 
alone, leaving his companion in Loison, where he 
has had for some time a commission to paint some 
portraits — those of the English gentlemen and ladies 
who accompanied Mr. Bridgman up the Nile two 
years ago. 

Mr. William Sartain, of Philadelphia, has returned 
to Paris also, and has commenced labor with renewed 
energy. 

Mr. Ward, of Brattleboro’, Vermont, has just fin- 
ished two good portraits of a New Orleans banker 
and his lady who are at this time visiting at Versailles. 

As the swallows gather preparatory for their flight 
before the advancing frost for climates where the 
streams never freeze, the artists gather, and as the 
swallows leave they return to this city, bringing re- 
sults of summer labor and to arrange their ateliers 
into nests for winter work and study. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton has painted for an Ameri- 
can gentleman two landscapes which will be exhibited 
at the rooms of the New York Century Club. They 
will be the first of this artist's works ever seen in 
America, I believe. I have heard talk of a small 
picture painted by Wylie, of Philadelphia, as a work 
of extraordinary skill 





— Outremer. 


AN OPINION. 


Tue editor of Tue Atpive received the following 
at about the time of its date. It was conspicuously 
|marked ‘‘ for publication,” but the editor has seen fit 
|to hold it back from the anxious gaze of the author 
land the public for several reasons quite satisfactory, 
at least to himself. 

New York, June 24, 1876. 
The Editor of The Aldine : 

Sir — As a subscriber to your journal I wish to express my 
opinion of the article headed ‘*Art in Philadelphia,’’ and 
signed ‘‘ John V. Sears,’? which appeared in your twelfth Cen- 
tennial issue, and which, in my mind, is little calculated to 
increase the prestige or repute of THE ALDINE. Apart from its 
| literary merit, which was barely mediocre, its tone was so viru 
| lent and its representations so unfaithful that it would evidently 
seem to have been the result of personal influence or animus. 
It was wholly wanting in that judicial calmness and courtesy 
| which should characterize all genuine criticism, and its unquali- 
| fied and unsupported vituperation of Mr. H. H. Moore's * Al- 
meh” (the name of which, by the way, was misspelled) could 
only provoke contempt or laughter in any who had seen the 
picture. 


A work which Gérome, Meissonnier, and many other artists, 
native and foreign, have expressed high approval of, and in 
which competent art critics have recognized high merit, can not 
be flouted or shoved aside with impunity either by the ignorant 
prejudice of the Centennial Art Committee or by the puerile 
spleen of such incompetent sciolists as Mr. ‘‘ John V. Sears.”’ 

I have the honor to remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD MORAN. 

Having given Mr. Moran — for whom, by the way, 
we beg to express the most profound respect —all 
the space he asked for the promulgation of his opin- 
ions in regard to our correspondent’s article, we ven- 
ture, with all due diffidence, to give utterance to an 
idea or two of our own on the subject of which he 
speaks. 

It is very evident that Mr. Moran does not like the 
article in THe Atpine of which Mr. Sears was the 
unfortunate author. This is apparent when he says 
that it was in his, Mr. Moran’s, mind ‘‘ little calcu- 
lated to increase the prestige or repute of THE 
AtpinE ” (by the way, prestige is a bad word, and we 
advise Mr. Moran to avoid it if he wants to write 
good English), as well as when he says that ‘‘ its lit- 
erary merit was barely mediocre ” (mediocre is another 
bad word) and ‘‘its tone was virulent and its repre- 
sentations unfaithful.” As we have said, this lan- 
guage shows that Mr. Moran does not like the article 
in question, which is all right, because nobody ever 
asked him to like it. When, however, he insinuates 
that the article was the ‘‘ result of personal influence 
or animus,” he not only goes entirely beyond the 
bounds of decent criticism, but he also writes himself 
down as something less than the gentleman we had 
always taken him to be. Our correspondent frankly 
signed his name to his letter—a fact which would, 
of itself, preclude any suspicion of his having been 
‘influenced ;” but had he not done so, most gentle- 
men would have hesitated to insinuate that his criti- 
cisms were prompted by any other than the purest 
motives — especially if they had due regard for ‘‘ that 
judicial calmness and courtesy which should charac- 
terize all genuine criticism.” Now, we will not in- 
sinuate that Mr. Moran’s letter is in any sense ‘‘ the 
result of personal influence and animus,” though we 
are prepared to maintain that its tone would go much 
further toward justifying that expression than did any- 
thing in the article of which he complains. Under 
ordinary circumstances, we do not know that we 
should consider it worth while to notice such a com- 
munication as Mr. Moran’s, but a charge of unfair- 
ness, even by implication, is not one under which 
Tue ALDINE chooses to rest. ‘To be sure, Mr. Sears, 
in signing his letter, relieved us from any responsi- 
bility for his opinions regarding the merit of any 
works of art mentioned by him, but it is, perhaps, 
well enough to examine a little into the merits of the 
case. 

The picture is called ‘‘ Almeh: a Dream of the 
Alhambra.” (In Mr. Sears’ article it is called ‘*‘ Al- 
met,” a substitution of a ‘‘t” for an ‘‘h” such as 
will occur sometimes in the best regulated printing- 
offices, and hardly deserves such mention as Mr. 
Moran gives it.) It represents a woman, nearly 






































THE ALDINE. 





























nude, dancing in front of a man, who is, of course, 
supposed to be a Moorish dignitary of some sort, and 
he is equally supposed to be seated in some chamber 
of the Alhambra. The principal figure is, of course, 
the woman who gives title to the picture and who 
occupies most of the canvas. Her chief claim to 
notice seems to be her nudity, which is supposed to 
be a characteristic of the ‘‘ Almehs,” or dancing girls 
| of the East, when on duty. Considered as a portrait, 
therefore, of some individual Egyptian dancer, we are 
not prepared to say that it is not a good likeness, but 
as a matter of history it is a well-known fact that no 
such damsel could have ever invaded the Alhambra 
—not, at least, during the Moorish occupation of 
Spain. The Moors, when at the height of their 
power as a nation, when they held nearly the whole 
of Spain and Portugal, when they built the Alhambra 
and the other magnificent palaces of which Spain 
boasts to this day, were a particularly pure, severe 
and chaste people. The race of dancing girls was 
unknown among them, and such a scene as Mr. 
Moore has depicted could never, by any possibility, 
| have been seen in the Alhambra or any other Moor- 
ish palace in Spain. In Egypt, at the present day, 
something similar may be found, but so there may be 
in New York, Paris, London, or any other large city. 
As we have said, the chief excuse for the picture 
seems to be the nakedness of the woman, and we 
have yet to learn that nudity of itself is enough to 
make a work of art really great. But were it the case 
that beauty entirely unadorned was its own sufficient 
apology, we can not believe the ‘‘ Almeh” would be 
entirely justified, for it is one of the worst specimens 
of its sort, as it seems to us, in the Exhibition — and 
this we say in full view of the danger of having the 
term ‘‘sciolist” applied to us by Mr. Moran. That 











REYNARD IN LUCK.— Arrer J. SCHMITZBERGER. 

we are not altogether alone in our opinion of Mr. 
Moore’s picture is shown by the fact that it was not 
medaled by the art judgés, but was given one of 
the ‘‘ supplementary ” 
missioners. 


awards by order of the Com- 
Two facts more damaging to the repu- 
tation of a picture or an artist we could hardly 
imagine. If more were needed, it might be found in 
the fact that this picture, with others, was refused ad- 
mission to the Exhibition by the Art Committee, and 
only gained its place at last by the unwarranted action 
of the Centennial Commissioners. These gentlemen 
acted, then, in ordering the admission of these re- 
jected pictures, toward the Art Committee as they did 
later toward the Art Judges, in ordering a lot of pic- 
tures which they had passed by to be awarded medals. 
In neither case can their favors confer any honor on 
the recipient. 

We forbear any mention of the attempt made by 
some injudicious friends of Mr. Moore to deprecate 
criticism of his picture on the score of a severe phys- 
ical affliction, because that is neither matter for com- 
ment in the public prints, nor, so far as we can see, 
an element which ought to enter in any way into our 
judgment of a picture. 

To sum up, Mr. Moore may be a great artist, but 
he has not, in our opinion, demonstrated the fact in 
the picture under consideration. ‘To us it seems to 
be exactly the sort of picture which ought not to be 
painted, and, when painted, should be incontinently 
burned. We have no particular objection to the 
nude in art where nudity is necessary, but we must 
object to the painting of naked women simply be- 
cause they are naked — especially when they are not 
well painted. Mr. Edward Moran would not paint 
such a picture, and would be very angry with any one 
who should accuse him of the capacity for so doing. 








FELICIEN DAVID. 





Some time ago, when this great musician was seized 
with illness at St. Germain, while his friends were 
placing him in bed, he said, ‘‘I feel it: I am lost!” 
and those few words dwelt with his friends and were 
to them an ever-present but sad precursor of the end. 
He, too, is dead. 
scythe when he 


Death certainly swept broadly his 
gathered, within one day of each 
other, two such grand men as Eugéne Fromentin 
and Félicien David. 

This last was born at Cadenet, in the Department 
of Vaucluse, March 8, 1810. From his earliest in- 
fancy his taste for music manifested itself, and fore- 
told the grand artistic position he would occupy a 
little later. 
the time 


He came to Paris in 1830, precisely at 
when the St. Simonian school made so 
many proselytes. His young and ardent imagination 
was seduced by the doctrines of this fantastic religion. 
He threw into it many of his convictions, and, with- 
out second thought, associated himself with the En- 
fantins, the Emiles and Isaacs, Pereires, D. Michael 
Chevaliers, and many other apostles of the New Evan- 
gel. It was in 1835, upon his return from the Orient, 
that he published his first ‘‘ Oriental Melodies.” 
Then, later, in 1844, he composed the ‘‘ Desert,” the 
grand symphony, whose success was so complete that 
the Parisian stages, such as the Italiens and the Opera 
Comique, disputed the work with the Conservatoire. 
From then all the music publishers snatched the least 
composition of the young master. One of his mt- 
sical fantasies, ‘‘ Les Hirondelles” (the Swallows), 
made the tour of Europe. After one year passed in 
Germany, Félicien David returned to Paris and gave 
‘“Moses on Sinai ;” the year following, in 1847, 
‘¢ Christopher Columbus,” which had a success equal 
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to the ‘‘ Desert.” Finally, Félicien David has pro- 
duced, in dramatic music, the ‘‘ Perle du _ Brésil,” 
“Herculaneum,” grand opera in four acts, and ‘‘ Lal- 
la Rookh,” opera comique, a chef-d’euvre of melo- 
dious inspiration and color. August 14, 1862, he 
was made an officer of the Legion of Honor. 

His private life was of the simplest, his habits most 
regular. A person in his service said that all the year 
round his breakfast consisted of a mutton chop. 
There was one exception to the rule, that exception 
being Good Friday, upon which day his breakfast 
was two eggs. During his breakfast, Félicien David, 
who loved cats, had the doors of his garden opened, 
in order to allow free entrance to all the neighboring 
cats, who never missed the rendezvous. As he lived 

on the ground floor, you may imagine the number 

of cats who ran daily to this invitation. 

Félicien David’s was one of the most popular. phy- 
siognomies of artist Paris. Everybody knew the little 
man with the face so intelligent and so accentuated. 
His lively eyes, beard cut to a point, his hair cropped 
and iron-gray, his carriage a little stiff and cold, com- 
posed a singular type —one of those physiognomies 
which attract the eye and hold it. 

Félicien David had suffered much ; the difficulties 
that. had preceded the startling triumph of the 
“Desert” had almost crushed him. ‘‘ Behold me 
suddenly in the shade,” wrote he, in 1833. ‘‘I was 
hot made for intrigue ; still less for the conventional 
music which one must to-day give the public.” His 
debilitated body always felt the struggles and the suf- 
ferings of those bitter times. 

When, in the month of December, 1844, the first 
€xecution of the ‘‘ Desert ” excited an enthusiasm to 
that time unknown, success found Félicien David 
Modest and calm. ‘‘I am recompensed for my 

| labor and my struggles,” wrote he, a few days after. 

I have given my second concert, and the success 

has been even greater than the first. There were in 
the hall the élite of Parisian society. I receive their 








AN ENGLISH FARM SCENE. — AFTER A. J. STARK. 


ovations without being intoxicated. 
they hold me. It is a rugged responsibility that I 
have now to carry. God helping, 1 hope not to be 
inferior to myself in my new works. I have often 
thought of my country in the midst of my triumphs, 
for there is no happiness for me without that of my 
relations and good friends.” 

Félicien David remained always that which he was 
Never did triumphs intoxicate, and, 
modest and conscientious, he was one of those rare 


in those times. 


artists who make nothing of success but when they 
are content with themselves. — D. 


sili 


REFYNARDS LUCK. 








WE have all heard of plucking the flower of safety 
from the nettle danger, but it is not often that we find 
it blossoming there quite so naturally as Master Rey- 
nard finds it this morning, and we can not wonder at 
the intense satisfaction displayed in his features at the 
sight of what is in store for him. The scene of Mr. 
Schmitzberger’s picture is evidently laid in Germany, 
where, as in America, foxes are shot or trapped, and 
not hunted, as in England. The huntsman, taking 
advantage of the first snowfall, has baited a trap for 
his enemy the fox in the place where the tracks in the 
snow show him to have lately been ; but robber’s luck 
has been on the side of the grinning marauder, who 
laughs to the tip of his tail as he finds the devices of 
his enemy come to naught in this way, and a savory 
meal awaiting him where it was intended that he 
should now be himself fast by the heels. Nor is his 
satisfaction at all lessened by the fact that the bird 
caught in his place is, like himself, a robber by pro- 
fession, who has very likely deprived him in the past 
of more than one meal, and who is now caught while 
trying to steal from the trap what was intended for 
himself. To be sure, he has probably been saved 


from destruction himself, but that does not excite any 





The 


emotion of gratitude in the vulpine breast. 











I know to what|habit of living entirely by preying on others is not 


calculated to lessen one’s selfishness, and it is nothing 
uncommon for one robber to chuckle over the pun- 
ishment of another. Meantime, the chickens profit 
by the destrugtion of either. 


+ 
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AN ENGLISH FARM. 








In many, if not most respects, farming in England 
is the perfection of farming. The Chinese make an 
acre of land support more persons, but Chinese farm- 
ing, like so many Chinese pursuits, is of the petty 
sort, that at the best can only be called gardening. 
On the continent of Europe, too, in many parts 





as 
in Flanders, in Belgium, in parts of France and of 
Holland — greater results have been attained in cer- 
tain directions than in England, but this has tended 
to make specialists of the farmers or to turn them 
into gardeners. 

There is a charm about English farms that is lack- 
ing elsewhere: in the world. Others may make the 
same amount of land ‘‘ pay better” —though this 
would in many cases be difficult —— but nowhere else 
will be found the natural beauty, enhanced by the 
same skillful husbandry and by the same charm of 
rural peace and quiet which is born, we suspect, in 
great degree of a long and peaceful occupancy for 
farming purposes. 

The scenery is by no means always among regular 
fields, separated by well-kept hedges and ditches, 
and surrounding substantial farm houses with almost 
stately barns. In the few large forests may be found 
many such charming scenes as the one Mr. Stark has 
given us, which evidently shows a forest farm at the 
time of the morning milking. Nothing could be 
more truly rural, more in accordance with all our 
ideas of peaceful country life, nor yet anything more 
different from the formality of a lowland farm. Such 
a scene could not be found in our Western forests, 
where all is new which is here old. 
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EVOLUTION. 





intoxication, if it is indeed anything else. 
other animals, too, which find in the vegetable king- 


There are 


plains of Africa ; and, if he recovers this time — which 
would appear to be not altogether certain, as he seems 


Wuetuer Messrs. Darwin, Huxley and their co-|dom substances which seem to have a pleasant effect | to be in very bad case — he will never repeat the ex- 


laborers in the cause of evolution ever went to a sick | upon them, but in none of these cases do they manu- 


orang-outang for information we are not informed, 
but it is very certain that, had they done so, they 
might very often have obtained much that would 
be of value to them —as, for instance, in the case 
before us, where a most impressive temperance lec- 
ture is being delivered without any assistance from 
the organs of speech, which are, indeed, in the pres- 





ent case, in no condition to be used, and that without | we to account for this preservation ? 


any reference to 
their stage of de- 
velopment. If, 
as Mr. Darwin 
says, we all must 
go to the mon- 
key tribes for our 
pedigrees — thus 
confirming Lord 
Monboddo’s idea 
that 
originally created 


men were 


with tails—and if 
we are looking, 
in Mr. Max’s pic- 
ture, on an an- 
cestral portrait, 
we are bound to 
say that our pro- 
genitor has un- 
doubtedly been 
very drunk, and 
is now, Clearly, 
exceedingly mis- 
erable. 

We are sorry 
for the old gen- 
tleman, for it is 
evident that he is 
not used to such 
experiences and 
has not yet be- 
come accustom- 
ed to the ways of 
his descendants, 
who can _ hardly 
claim to have in- 
herited from him 
a taste for strong 
drink, whatever 
other propensity 
he may have be- 
stowed on them. 

Indeed, if the. 
evolution theory 
be correct, and 
we have no, op- 
tion but to ac- 
cept the ‘‘pri- 
mordial germ” as 
the common ori- 
gin of all living 
things that are 
in the earth, it 
would be inter- 
esting subject for 
inquiry to ascer- 
tain when in the series of evolutions man, the pri- 
meval hom, or the antecedent monkey — whichever it 
might be—began to make alcoholic liquors and 
drink them, and then, having drank them, to suffer 
the avenging headache. 

So far as we know, man is the only animal who 
makes or habitually uses alcohol, and he might be 
defined with considerable accuracy as the animal who 
gets drunk. And yet who shall say that some of the 
lower animals do not have ways and means of pro- 
ducing what must be considered a pretty respectable 
sort of intoxication? The performances of a cat, for 

instance, over a bed of fresh catnip, and her subse- 
quent condition of quiet drowsiness and _ lassitude, 
are strongly indicative of something exceedingly like 


facture the article in question, nor do they use them 
habitually. 
the only animal that gets drunk, and unless Mr. Dar- 
win can show us when in the ‘‘struggle for exist- 
ence” the taste for alcohol came in, we must con- 
clude that it made its first appearance with man. 








We must conclude, that man remains 


But by what kind of ‘‘ survival of the fittest” are 
We can under- 








A SICK ORANG-OUTANG. — AFTER GABRIEL MAX. 


stand some of the ingenious explanations of the evo- 
lutionists — such, for instance, as the gradual disap- 
pearance of tails when the introduction of trousers 
had rendered them both unnecessary and inconven- 
ient. We have no especial objection to the Aipparion, 
or to Mr. Huxley’s geological birds and reptiles ; but 
we confess we can not comprehend the survival of a 
propensity which certainly seems to take its possessor 
entirely out of the category of the fittest. 

In the case which Mr. Max has represented it is 
very clear that our Darwinian progenitor has come 
from his native woods to learn the art and mystery of 
drunkenness from the children of men. He never 
dreamed of such an experience when roaming a free- 
born orang-outang through the woods and over the 


perience, 





The painter of this picture needs no in 


troduction to our readers, who remember his “‘ Last 
Token,” engraved in Part 3, and since exhibited in 
the Loan Collection. 
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EUGENE FROMENTIN. 








Upon the wall near the window of the small room 


to the right, after traversing the long corridor oppo- 


site the entrance 
of the Museum 
of the Luxem- 
bourg, is a pic- 
ture that, by its 
pleasing compo- 
sition, its grace- 
ful drawing, and, 
more than all, its 
charming colors, 
attracts all visit- 
ors. The paint- 
ing is a represen- 
tation of ‘‘ Arabs 
Hawking,” and 
was painted by 
Eugéne Fromen- 
tin. Another pic- 
ture, ‘‘ Robbers 
of the Night,” in 
the same long 
corridor, is by the 
same hand. The 
hand is still ; the 
artist is dead. All 
those who are in- 
terested in mod- 
ern French art 
will study Fro- 
mentin, 
personality and 
brilliant ‘‘ key” 
of color place 
him in the first 
rank of those col- 
orists who have 
merited the title 
of ‘‘Orientalists, ” 
and who have a 
separate place in 
art. No one has 
ever better 
dered the 
terious charm of 
an African night, 
which seems ac- 
tually day other- 
illumined. 
says 
that 
man 


whose 


ren- 
mys- 


wise 
Fromentin 
of himself 
“he is a 
wandering, 
who passionately 
loves blue,” and 
certainly nobody 
has rendered it 
better. 

He was twenty-seven when he exhibited his first 
picture, ‘‘ The Gorges of the Cliffa.” In 1849 he 
obtained a second-class medal, much to the delight 
of his master, Cabat. A happy chance procured Fro- 
mentin an archeological mission into Africa. He 
remained a long time in this country that he had 
chosen for the ‘‘country of his brush,” and in which 
he wished to struggle against the Décamps and Maril- 
hats. Returning to France in 1859, he received 4 
first medal and the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
and was made an officer of the same order ten yeals 
later, in 1869. 

Fromentin was also a distinguished writer, as his 
last book, ‘‘ The Old Masters,” will testify. His first 
work, hors ligne, was ‘‘Summer in the Sahara.” He 


and 
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published successively ‘‘ Artistic Visits,” ‘‘ Simple 
Pilgrimages,” ‘‘ A Year in the Sahel,” and a romance 
entitled ‘‘ Dominique ” — works all entitling him to 
1 seat in the Institute, which his unexpected death 
At Paris he lived 
hotel, formerly the atelier of Diaz, the artist, in the 


prevented his taking. in a small 
Place Pigalle, where he had also one of the most 
beautiful ateliers in the city. Fromentin was small | 
in stature, dry, nervous and rather bald, with a little 
the appearance of a military man. His loss will be 
regretted by all the young artists, as he had great in- 
fluence in the juries of the Salon. —/J. S. D. 
_ > 
FURNITURE AT THE CENTENNIAL. 





Amonec the most attractive of the exhibits at the 


Centennial were those of artistic furniture, as was 





clearly evidenced by the crowds who gathered about 


them. This was a grati- 


fying sign to the genuine 
lover of art, as proving 


how much our people are 
becoming interested in this 
most important of what 
the 
The furniture 


may be termed art 
industries. 
of a house forms so much 
more than anything else 
in it a part of the home, 
that its form and _ char- 
aeter takes an importance 
scarcely, if at all, less than 
that of the house itself. 
Indeed, an architecturally 
bad, even hideous house 
may be made seem 
home-like and attractive, 
to either inhabitant or vis- 
itor, by a skillful use of 
artistic furniture and dec- 
orations, 


to 


inartistic 
and ugly furniture will ef- 
fectually destroy the charm 


while 


of the most correctly plan- 
ned and. carefully built 
house. In both cases the 
effect of the interior upon 
the mind does away with 
that of the exterior, in the 
one case for the worse, in 
the other for the better. 
Certainly, artistic furniture 
in an architecturally cor- 
rect house is to be prefer- 
red, but if we can have but 
one, we should give pref- 
erence to the furniture, 
since one sees so much 
more of the inside than of 
the outside of his house. 
It is doubtful if the pro- 
duction even of bad _ pic- 
tures be not a more ex- 
cusable offense than the manufacture of bad furni- 
ture, since they are seen by fewer people, and also 
because, while one may refrain from buying bad pic- 
tures — especially since THE ALDINE gives him faith- 
ful reproductions of the best —no one can live with- 
out furniture ; and good furniture —artistically and 
constructionally good — ought to be as cheap as bad. 

That it is not so must be confessed, a fact for which 





two reasons may be found —or rather, perhaps, two | 


in one —the first being a lack of taste on the part of 
buyers, and the other an unscrupulous desire to get 
money on the part of manufacturers. At any rate, 
be this as it may, the Exhibition has plainly shown 
that while American manufacturers can produce fur- 
Niture as good as any made in the world, they have 
hot done so to any great or general extent, and that 
in face of the fact that our native woods furnish ma- 
terials not excelled in the world. As a consequence 
We say it with regret —the show of American fur- 
Aiture at Philadelphia was not one to make the heart 
of the eesthetically inclined American leap high with 








“—_ 


any particular amount of patriotic pride. There god 
honorable exceptions, but as a rule the American ex- 
hibit was not one to be proud of, while at the same 


time it furnished a correct reflex of the interior of the | 
| 





average American home, the tastes of its occupants 
and the skill of our manufacturers in supplying the | 
article demanded — or in stimulating the demand for 
what they manufacture. 

For the best examples, therefore, of really good fur- 
niture, the visitor was necessarily obliged to go to the 


|foreign departments, and in several of these, it must 
| be said, the artistic tastes of the visitor could be very | 


fully gratified. 
It is probable that most visitors awarded the palm 
to the English manufacturers, both for excellence of 








manufacture and severe taste, although many may 


self, or herself, the happy owner of that or its exact 
fellow, not only for the ‘‘ eminent respectability ” its 
possession might be supposed to confer —a feeling 
which would affect the merest tyro in such things — 
but for the real beauty of its carvings, in keeping with 
the massive grandeur of its architecture— one can 
think of no lesser word to apply to any structure so 
magnificent. 

A dining-room set in mahogany, but with a less 
massive effect, and the sideboard smaller and _ less 
elaborately carved, excited great admiration, as did an 
inlaid mahogany sideboard. Indeed, the use made 
of mahogany by English manufacturers must have as- 
tonished some of our people, with whom that wood 
has ‘‘ gone out of fashion” of late years, owing, no 


doubt, in great part to the want of taste and skill 


have been inclined to think the ideas of solidity and|shown by our cabinet-makers in its manipulation. 


severity carried somewhat too far in many instances. | 





CARVED BOUDOIR STAND. 


Flimsiness, and what has been expressively, if inele- 
gantly, called ‘‘gingerbread work,” have not, how- 
ever, usually been faults of English workmanship or 
of English architecture, and an error on the side of 
too much heaviness, especially in furniture, is much 
easier pardoned than its opposite. 

Sir Charles Eastlake has certainly done much to 
improve English tastes in this direction, though he 
has not, of course, been the only worker in the field. 
This fact was sufficiently demonstrated in the English 
exhibit at Philadelphia, as all those will remember 
who lingered —and who did not ?—around the min- 
iature furnished and decorated rooms, so cleverly and 
so tastefully arranged by several leading manufacturers 
in the British section. 

Without specifying by name any manufactories or 
attempting to draw any invidious comparisons, we 
may mention a fewobjects which attracted great at- 
tention, and worthily. 

A sideboard of dark oak, magnificently carved, 
probably set more than one observer to wishing him- 








It is really a beautiful wood, as all must admit who 
give it unprejudiced con- 
sideration. In fact, every- 
body does admit it, so far 
as concerns old mahog- 
any furniture, the preju- 
dice seeming to be against 
new furniture of this ma- 
terial, the old being praised 
for its rich tints by some, 
and by others on account, 
we suspect, of its age. 
Now, that age can not be 
secured except by the one 
process of waiting the lapse 
of years we are willing to 
admit, but that rich warm 
tints may be obtained by 
proper handling was abun- 
dantly proven in the Eng- 
lish exhibit. Mahogany 
is a really American wood, 
and certainly ought to 
have its merits as fairly 
appreciated this side the 
Atlantic as the other. 

Besides the articles men- 
tioned, there were sets in 
satinwood, a material pe- 
culiarly adapted to certain 
styles of furniture, lighter 
in their general outlines, 
as well as in color, than 
those of oak or mahogany. 
The carved boudoir stand 
illustrated by us, though 
lighter than most of the 
work in the British depart- 
ment, shows what may be 
done by the accomplished 
workman in these materi- 
als. Mahogany inlaid with 
satinwood gives a beautiful 
effect, as in a secretary of 
these materials shown bya 
well-known London firm. 
A side-table of satinwood and harewood, in the style 
of the last century, was also very beautiful. 

The English did not entirely monopolize, by any 
means, the exhibition of excellent furniture, but their 
show was so much superior in many respects to that 
of any of the other European nations, that it fairly de- 
|served to be first mentioned. The French exhibit 
was particularly meagre, they showing almost nothing 
in the way of ordinary household furniture, and those 
who would like to know what sort of furniture an 
ordinary French house contains, must either import 
some specimens or go to France. Except a ward- 
robe, with mirrors so arranged as to swing around 
and show the figure from all sides, and a few fancy 
tables inlaid with porcelain, and some knick-knacks 
of that sort, there was absolutely nothing to be men- 
tioned aside from a cabinet of ebony and lapis-lazuli, 
style of Henry II., marked something over six thou- 
sand dollars, and a large book-case of carved walnut, 
style of Louis XV., for which five thousand dollars 


were wanted. Both were beautiful, but of no sort 
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of use, except to millionaires, and of not much to 
them. Austria did much better, for if she sent no such 
costly trifles, she favored us with an excellent exhibit 
of household furniture, good in design and in execu- 
tion and valuable as showing Austrian ideas of what 
comfortable home furnishings are. Among other 
things deserving notice were some specimens of bent 
wood chairs, in which extreme lightness was secured 
without any sacrifice of strength or of beauty or cor- 
rectness of design. In particular, the show of easy 
chairs and ‘‘ rockers” shows that in this, which Eu- 
ropeans have long regarded as a purely American 
‘* institution,” we have nothing to teach them. 

Some fine specimens of carved work were shown 
also from Belgium and Italy, but we have not now 
time to notice them at any length, nor can we go 
into details here in regard to American furniture, as 
we may do hereafter. — V. 


> 


‘*SARDANAPALU. 





” 


AT BOOTEH’S. 





Lorp Byron has left it distinctly on record that his 
tragedy of ‘‘ Sardanapalus ” was not intended for the 
stage, and it has hence been concluded that he did 
not think it could be played ; but it is not so that we | 





read his lordship’s sarcastic and characteristic intro- 
We are inclined to 
think that the noble author intended rather to express 
the opinion that the play was somewhat too good for 
the stage — and especially for the audiences — of that 
day, than that it was in any way unfitted for the stage 
or impossible to be produced. His lordship was by 
no means the best judge of his own —or other 


duction to the play as published. 





people’s — writings, nor was he of that judicial calm- 
ness of mind which is so necessary to the critic ; and 
we might, therefore, accept his words in regard to his 
own play in the literal sense in which they were not 
intended, instead of the sarcastic one in which they 
evidently were, without doing any violence to our 
judgment of his critical abilities. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the play, though more of a closet than a 
stage play, seems to us, with such judicious pruning 
as all like plays must necessarily undergo, exceed- 
ingly well adapted for representation with the re- 
sources at the command of the modern manager — 
resources of which the managers of Byron’s day had 
not the remotest conception. 

The theme is certainly one full of great possibili- 
ties —the sybarite, sunk in: disgraceful ease and lux- 
ury, suddenly roused, at the call of danger, to show 
himself a hero worthy his heroic ancestors. The ac- 
tion is sufficiently spirited and the dialogue does not 
drag, though for stage purposes needing a little pro- 
fessional pruning, as we have suggested. Why, then, 
should ‘‘Sardanapalus” not be successful on 
stage ? 


the 
To be sure, the morality of the king and 
of his Ionian favorite may not be of the sternest kind, 
but we have had worse on the stage and nobody has 
been seriously shocked ; besides, that of all the other 
characters in the piece is certainly irreproachable and 
the contrast is sufficiently marked. 
trouble from this direction. 


There is no 
What the play lacks, as 
a stage play, it seems to us, is some added element 
of lightness, of vivacity on a lower plane than the ele- 
vated one on which it now moves. We want an oc- 
casional resting-place for the mind from the high 
thoughts on which itsis now called upon to fix itself. 
As the author failed to furnish these, the manage- 
ment must, if they desire to see the play succeed, and 
so thought Messrs. Jarrett & Palmer when they pro- 
duced the piece at Booth’s Theatre. They gave us, 
accordingly, ‘‘Sardanapalus” with a ballet in the 
banquet scene. Moreover, they—or Mr. Bangs — 
very much ‘‘cut” Byron’s text ; but that was a neces- 
sity. They did not give us, then, Byron’s ‘‘ Sardana- 
palus,” but they gave us a not improbable and thor- 
oughly charming version of it. In the outset the text 
of the play was adhered to closely enough to preserve 
the full spirit and sense and fire of the play, and was 
thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed. In so far it 
showed that Byron’s play is, in its chief characteris- 
tics, well adapted to move and please an audience. 
The ballet introduced into the third act has been 


men could carve in wood and stone, if they could 


| could wear rich stuffs and blazing jewels, if they could 


of any consequence, we fail to see on exactly what 
grounds. It is not mentioned by Lord Byron as 
having taken place at the time it is introduced, but 
that does not forbid its introduction into what is sup- 
posed to be a revel in the palace of a particularly lux- 
urious and dissolute monarch. We do not know 
that Sardanapalus knew anything about the ballet 
probably he did not, as we have no records of any- 
thing approaching to the modern ballet at the period 
when the Assyrian monarch lived and reigned — in 
fact, so far as we know, the ballet of the present day 
is only about a hundred years old ; but then, on the 
other hand, we have no positive knowledge that the 
Assyrians had not attained as high a degree of per- 
fection in that direction as we have, and that it did 
not become afterward one of the ‘‘ lost arts,” to be 
revived as a discovery in modern times. A great 
many things we fondly thought to be new have since 
been found, by some enthusiastic antiquarian imper- 
tinently speering into the records of a ‘‘ dead past ” 
which was supposed to have effectually ‘‘ buried its 
dead,” to have been as old, or older even, than the 
Assyrian monarchy. Why not, then, the ballet? If 





build mighty temples and palaces, if they could make 
wine, and goblets out of which to drink it, if they 


devise revels and elaborate banquets and enjoy them, 
why might they not have invented the ballet ? 
Seriously, we do not think this question of anach- 
ronism one of much consequence under the circum- 
stances. It is in keeping with the tone of the play 
and of the times, and though undoubtedly anachro- 
nistic in point of fact, does not seem so in spirit. 
Undoubtedly, if the ballet, had been in existence at 
the time, it would have been found in greatest perfec- 
tion in the palace of Sardanapalus. The ballet seems 
to us, therefore, a very allowable anachronism. 
Moreover, we go to the play, if our consciences be 
good, to be amused, the talk of the stage as a teacher 
being very much nonsense. As to what the author 
would have said to it all we are not quite certain, he 
being, unfortunately, quite as dead as Sardanapalus ; 
but we can imagine that if he could be ushered some 
night into a proscenium box he would enjoy the 
dancing of Bartolotti and of Mascagno and the agile 
boundings of Palladino quite as much as do the au- 
dience, and would invoke the 
‘¢ Muse of the many-twinkling feet ”’ 
in a different strain from that of his famous satire on 
the waltz. And if he regretted the absence of some 
of his polished verses, he would be better pleased 
than he was with the London stage of his time. 
Granting, for sake of argument, the propriety of the 
introduction of the ballet in ‘‘Sardanapalus,” how- 
ever, there naturally arises a question as to how much 
space should be given up to it. Considered as one 
of the diversions of the Assyrian monarch, it may not 
be, as we have said, altogether out of place or incon- 
gruous, and may be admitted as an adjunct to the 
play, furnishing just the relief from the constant ten- 
sion of the highly wrought passion of the piece which 
the spectator needs. When, however, the play be- 
comes an adjunct to the ballet, one has a right to 
inquire how much of Byron and how much of Mas- 
cagno and of Bartolotti he is getting. And we are 
bound to say that the dancers have altogether the ad- 


and also in the attention bestowed on them, which 
virtually settles the question, for if the public admire 
Italian fzrouettes more than they do Assyrian heroics, 
it is the part of managerial wisdom to give them that 
for which they cry. And it has been magnificently 
done at Booth’s, to the nightly delight of crowded 
houses. 

Nothing more really beautiful has been seen on 
metropolitan boards, and few things to approach it. 
Nor has the play been by any means entirely neg- 
lected. Though pushed one side, it must be said in 


all fairness that so much of it as has been given has 
been fairly rendered with correct' costumes, appropri- 
ate scenery of more than ordinary excellence of de-| 
sign and execution, and spirited and just action. 





spoken of as an anachronism ; but if that be a matter 


What more would we ? 


vantage of the author in the time allotted to them — | 


THE MARSEILLAISE. 





A uistory of the songs which, having originated 
in time of war, have become so popular and have so 
moved the people as to merit the name of war songs, 
It 
would be curious, for instance, to know which had 
been, on the whole, most instrumental in moving the 
people, the words of the songs or the music to which 
those words were married. We imagine it would be 
found the tune had generally first captivated the pop- 
ular fancy, and so the words had come to have power 
to rouse enthusiasm simply as forming a part, as it 
were, of the tune which they served to recall. 

If this be not the case, we have a remarkable testi- 
monial to the popular taste in poetry, which must 
run chiefly in the direction of mediocrity, for there 
is scarcely one of these war songs which has lit- 
erary merit above mediocrity, and most of them can 
scarcely be classed so high even as that. Take, for 
instance, the ‘‘ John Brown’s Body,” which is almost, 
if not quite, the only popular war lyric produced on 
the side of the North during the struggle. Certainly, 
no one will pretend that the words have any merit 


would furnish food for some curious reflections. 


whatever, and yet it was to this song that our soldiers 
marched through the South. The celebrated ‘‘ My 
Maryland ” was only exceeded in literary badness by 
some of the many parodies on it, and the words of 
‘‘ Dixie” are even more nonsensical than those of 
the average negro melody —and these two were the 
songs of the South, though ‘‘ Dixie” was not pro- 
duced by the war but was adopted as the Southern 
war tune. 





We have not space or time in which to follow up 

this interesting subject, and must be content with 
merely indicating what it would be worth the labor to 
do well. 
Among all the battle songs, none has attained the 
celebrity of the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” nor has any other 
awakened so much popular enthusiasm or held its 
place for so long a time. It and its origin have been 
the theme of many romantic tales, a favorite one 
being that of a celebrated singer finding the author 
starving in a garret and saving him by singing in 
public this song which he had written. 

This and other like tales, though very pretty in 
themselves, are unfortunately not at all true, the ori- 
gin of the ‘‘ Marseillaise ” having been as prosaic as 
could well be imagined. It was written by Joseph 
Rouget de I’Isle, who, so far from being a starving 
poet or composer, was only a young lieutenant of ar- 
tillery, stationed at Strasburg, where he attained some 
social distinction as an amateur poet and musician, 
but had not shown any commanding abilities in 
either these or any other matters. It was in the early 
part of the first French Revolution — about the be- 
ginning of the year 1792 — that volunteers were called 
on for the patriot forces, and the Mayor of Strasburg 
one evening asked De I'Isle to give him a song to be 
sung at the departure of a detachment next morning. 
The young lieutenant promised compliance, and dur- 
ing the night wrote both music and words of the cele- 
brated ‘‘ hymn.” 

It was first sung before the mayor, some of the 
theatrical people and a few others— which singing 
forms the subject of our illustration —by whom it 
was at once approved. It was then sung in public to 
the volunteers, when it had such an effect that the 
number of volunteers was at once increased from six 
hundred to one thousand. The song made good 
progress in the army, with whom its stirring words 
and notes found favor at once, but was not heard in 
Paris until July, 1792, when it was sung there by the 
Marseilles contingent, and was at once named by the 
delighted Parisians ‘‘ La Marseillaise,” the name it 
has borne to this day. 

It has ever since been the song of republicanism in 
France, and, for that matter, throughout the world. 
It was proscribed by the Bourbons, but was restored 
after the revolution of 1830, and Louis Philippe gave 
its author a pension from his privy purse. De I'Isle 
served in the army, but without special distinction. 
He never wrote anything else of consequence — a re 








markable instance of a poet of one song. 
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